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Rodzinski Seores 
In Return with 


The Chicago Opera 


Company’s First Tristan 
Shows Stability, Maturity 


By Howarp TALLEY 


As this issue goes to press the 
death of Artur Rodzinski on 
Nov. 27 in Boston of a heart 
ailment was announced. 











Chicago.—The initial performance 
of Lyric Opera’s first “Tristan” took 
place on Nov. 1, under the direction 
of Artur Rodzinski, with the follow- 
ing cast: Tristan, Karl Liebl; Isolde, 
Birgit Nilsson; King Marke, William 
Wilderman; Kurvenal, Walter Cassel; 
Melot, Mariano Caruso; Brangaene, 
Grace Hoffman; a shepherd, Luigi 
Vellucci; a sailor, Joseph Quinlin; a 
helmsman, Henri Noel. The produc- 
tion was staged by William Wymetal; 
Michael Lepore trained the chorus. 

The performance elicited outright 
and near raves from the local critics. 
The second presentation on Nov. 7, 
which I attended, did not: have quite 
the effect I had expected; the excite- 
ment of a first performance was miss- 
ing, I suppose. But, as a whole, this 
“Tristan” marked the young opera 
company’s stability and maturity as 
no other work could do. It was pre- 
sented with dignity, even reverence, 
and received by the exemplary audi- 
ence present in the same spirit. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s direction of the 
orchestra was masterly, despite a few 
mishaps among the winds. The bass 
tuba, for instance, came to grief on 
that horrendous high A sharp in Act 
I that comes on the last syllable of 
Isolde’s “schuf mir ein siisser Siihne- 
trank” as the beginning of the “Fate” 
motive or “Expiation” bass motive. 
The strings, augmented for the oc- 
casion, were noteworthy, particularly 
in the love duet and Brangaene’s 
“Warning” in Act II. 

Vocally, the great singers were Miss 
Nilsson, Mr. Wilderman, and Mr. 
Cassel, in that order. But a special 
word must be said for Mr. Liebl’s 
Tristan. Nature had not endowed 
him with a clarion voice for the part 
but he more than compensated for 
this lack by the dignity of his bearing, 
the beauty of his voice when not 
forced, and his understanding and 
projection of the dark shadows of 
the man doomed before his birth. 
His third act was a deeply moving dis- 
closure of Tristan’s self-analysis. 


Nilsson among “Great Isoldes” 


Miss Nilsson’s dignity and grace- 
fulness of movement comported with 
that of the princess she was portray- 
ing. She was aided by a most flatter- 
ing make-up and by gowns that 
draped themselves in sculptured folds 
under the excellent lighting in all 
three acts. As a singer she belonged 
to the line of great Isoldes; she is 
still young enough to deepen and en- 
rich the role. Always vocally secure, 
she could afford to indulge in the 
tonal shading that the first act de- 
mands in the great scene with Tristan. 
And in the second act her two high 
C’s were thrown out with confidence 
(Continued on page 10) 
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BMI Archives 
American composers who recently visited Russia are presented to the 
audience at the concert of American music in Tchaikovsky Hall, Moscow, 
on Oct. 15. From the left: Roger Sessions, Ulysses Kay, Roy Harris, and 
Tichon Krennikov, general secretary of the Moscow Composers Union 


American Composers Return 
From First Soviet Visit 


Changing View Seen in Russian Musical Circles 


By Junketing Kay, Harris, Mennin and Sessions 


“Although I sensed a sameness and 
a lack of experimentation in most of 
the contemporary Russian musical 
scores we heard, various trends seem 
to indicate a coming change of view,” 
Ulysses Kay, American composer 
who has just returned from a trip to 
Russia under State Department aus- 
pices, reported in a recent interview 
at Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI) New 
York offices. 

“Delegations of composers from 
many countries are visiting the 
USSR,” Mr. Kay continued, “and 
Soviet composers are visiting various 
countries and taking note of tech- 
niques and trends in contemporary 
music. As a matter of fact, I under- 
stand a group of Russian composers 
may arrive here in December. Then, 
too, the repertoires of Russian per- 
formers are expanding to include 
much Western contemporary music.” 

Mr. Kay, together with composers 
Roy Harris, Peter Mennin, and Roger 
Sessions, visited the Soviet Union be- 
tween Sept. 17 and Oct. 18 of this 
year. The trip was arranged by the 
United States State Department un- 
der an agreement for cultural, techni- 
cal, and educational exchanges be- 
tween the USSR and the United 
States. The trip marked the first 
visit of a delegation of American com- 
posers to the Soviet Union by official 
invitation. 

The four American composers were 
offered an opportunity to select the 
places they would like to visit and the 
people and things they would like to 
see. The choice narrowed down to 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tbilis (Tiflis) 
and Kiev. “We chose these places,” 
N'r. Kay said, “because of their va- 
riety of musical life. 

“Our schedule generally began 
about 11 in the morning and continued 
past midnight. There was daily sight- 
seeing and attendance at musical 
events. These consisted of rehearsals, 
visits to music schools and conserva- 
tories, concerts, opera performances, 
ballets, plays, films, film studios, and 
theatres. Though we visited no Rus- 
sian homes and not every person we 
wished to see was available, we were 
given free range to observe, question 
and learn about Russian musical life.” 
Russian composers were most anxi- 


ous to learn how their music fared in 
America. “Assurances that much of 
it was known made them particularly 
pleased,” Mr. Kay added. “I told 
them that it was available for pur- 
chase, and often performed and re- 
corded. Naturally, this evoked happy 
comments of wonder. 

“We heard a number of taped per- 
formances of works by the composers 
we met. Although they appreciated 
our comments, they seemed reluctant 
to discuss esthetic matters. Khatcha- 
turian was ill and could not be at 
our meetings, so I asked Krennikov, 
the president of the Moscow Com- 
posers Union, about Khatchaturian’s 
score for the ballet ‘Spartacus.’ This 
ballet deals with the revolt of the 
Roman gladiators. While the music 

(Continued on page 33) 





‘Ondine Premiere: 


Opens the Season 
At Covent Garden 


New Ballet and Restudied 


Boris Lead Off First Week 


By Haro_p ROSENTHAL 


London.—The new season at 
Covent Garden opened on Oct. 27 
with the world premiere of Hans 
Werner Henze’s “Ondine”, followed 
four nights later by a newly studied 
“Boris Godunoff”, which was given 
in the original Mussorgsky version 
and sung in Russian. 

Other than Britten’s “The Prince 
of the Pagodas”, “Ondine” is the first 
new three-act ballet to have its pre- 
miere at Covent Garden since the 
war. It was the result of many 
months of careful planning and col- 
laboration between the composer, 
Henze; the choreographer, Frederick 
Ashton; and the designer, Lila de 
Nobili, of Italy. 

“Ondine”, of course, was a favorite 
subject for romantic ballets last cen- 
tury, and opera composers like Lort- 
zing have also been attracted by the 
Friederich de la Motte Fouqué story 
of the love of Palemon for the water- 
sprite Ondine. Ashton freely adapted 
his scenario from the story, highlight- 
ing the characters of Ondine and 
Palemon, and playing down almost 
everyone else. This is quite under- 
standable so long as he had Margot 
Fonteyn and Michael Somes for the 
leading roles, but it might prove un- 
satisfactory in other circumstances. In 
any case, the mystic side of Ondine’s 
character—the fact that she is sup- 
posed to gain her soul by defying 
Tirrenio, the lord of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea—was never made plain. 

Ashton has designed some of his 
loveliest movements for the various 
pas de deux that Miss Fonteyn and 
Mr. Somes dance. There were some 

(Continued on page 14) 


Callas Hailed as Violetta 


And Medea in 


By Georce C. LESLIE 


Dallas—The Dallas Civic Opera 
opened its second season on Oct. 31, 
with a new production of Verdi’s “La 
Traviata” with Maria Callas, as 
Violetta; Nicola Filacuridi, as Al- 
fredo; and Giuseppe Taddei, as the 
elder Germont. 

Departing radically from the tra- 
ditional mounting of this work, 
Verdi’s original format of three acts 
was followed. The stage director and 
designer, Franco Ziffirelli, set the 
action and decor in 1852. As the cur- 
tain rose during the Prelude to Act I, 
Violetta was revealed on her chaise 
longue. This symbol figured in most 
of the action. 

Miss Callas’ Violetta was a triumph, 
In good voice she skillfully negotiated 
the coloratura of Act I. Her perform- 
ance in Act II and Act III made it 
easy to see that Miss Callas is one 
of the great singing actresses of our 
day. 

On this occasion Mr. Filacuridi 
made his North American debut as 
Alfredo and disclosed a virile, finely- 





Dallas Opera - 


trained lyric tenor, and he acted with 
conviction. Mr. Taddei seemed a more 
compelling Germont dramatically 
speaking than one is accustomed to, 
and aside from some uncertainties of 
pitch he used his voice best in the 
middle and lower registers. 

Other assets to the memorable oc- 
casion were Mary MacKenzie’s Flora, 
Judith Raskin’s Annina, Paolo Mont- 
arsolo’s Doctor and Peter Binder’s 
Baron. Nicola Rescigno conducted the 
Dallas Symphony and provided a 
subtle background for the excellen- 
cies upon the stage. ‘ 

At the conclusion ‘the capacity 
audience of over 4,100 gave Miss Cal- 
las a standing ovation, which was 
again repeated after the second per- 
formance .on Nov. 2. 

On Nov. 4 the performance of Ros- 
sini’s “L’Italiana in Algeri,” familiar 
from the previous season, was en- 
chanting. 

Paolo Montarsolo, as the Mustapha, 
and Giuseppe Taddei, the Taddeo, re- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Good News at the Box Office 


F attendance figures at musical events in New 

York hold up the way they have begun, 

1958-59 should, from the box-office viewpoint, 
turn out to be a banner season. 

The healthiest factor in the picture is the fact 
that every variety of presentation is prospering 
and there seems to be no run on any particular 
type of offering. The season got off to a fast 
start with unusually good houses for the New 
York City Opera, which has a big theatre with 
lots of seats to fill at least six times a week. To 
be taken into account here is the rising prestige 
of the company and the fact that it no longer is 
regarded as a poor relation of the Metropolitan. 


6 bi Metropolitan itself is operating at an all- 
time high, with subscriptions near 100 per 
cent and only a handful.of seats available at the 
box office for any performance. The New York 
Philharmonic is making an extraordinary come- 
back this year with greatly increased subscriptions 
for all series, and so far this season there have 
been capacity houses for all but seven concerts. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, also, in its New York 
series, is hanging out the SRO sign. 


Throw ’em Out, Mr. 


E are glad to note that a New York news- 
paper, namely the Times, has spoken out 
against the anarchy of the raffish claque 
which takes over the standing-room and the gal- 
leries at the Metropolitan Opera House when 
stars of the Italian wing are appearing. 
Apparently the same people who screamed 
epithets and hurled coke bottles at the defunct 
Brooklyn Dodgers have moved their battlegrounds 
to 39th Street and Broadway and are working off 
their frustrations in savage partisanship for or 
against Milanov, Tebaldi, Callas, Del Monaco, 
et al. They create intermittent bedlam, and any 
performance at which they are present is re- 
duced to shambles. 


7 a recent Sunday column discussing this situ- 
ation, Howard Taubman, the Times critic, 
asks, “Can you think of a way to protect the 
rights of the people whose primary objective at 
the Met is to hear the opera?” 

There is, in our opinion, one simple and fairly 
obvious answer—eject the offenders. The ring- 
leaders of these operatic hoodlums certainly are 





On the front cover 


The picture on the front cover of Richard Tucker, the great tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was taken during a recital in Japan, one of the 
countries that he visited on a Far East tour in 1957 as the first American 
tenor ever to give concerts in that part of the world. The impact of the 
tour, which was made at the invitation of our State Department, can be 
summed up in the words of a critic for the Far Eastern press who wrote: 
“In baseball, he’d be the home-run batter, and in music he bats 1,000.” 

Aside from his many appearances (in opera, recital, TV, radio, and 
with orchestra) in the United States last season, he finally made time 
to accept engagements at Covent Garden, the Vienna State Opera, and 


Israel. And he received standing ovations. 


He made his debut with the Metropolitan Opera on Jan. 25. 1945, as 


And the. good news doesn’t end there. The 
American Opera Society has completely sold out 
Carnegie Hall for all performances in its series of 
four events. Jennie Tourel filled the same hall 
in the new popular-price recital series, and full 
houses also have been chalked up there thus far 
by De Los Angeles, the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir and the young Russian pianist, Ashkenazy. 


T Town Hall, Ruth Slenczynska, Rosalyn 
Tureck, Montoya, and Julian Bream are 
among those who have had record attendances. 
And so the story goes all over town. Happily 
there seems to be nothing freakish about the 
current boom. The public is responding in greater 
numbers at all levels, and even those events for 
which large crowds are not anticipated are feeling 
the lift. 

We like to think that this may reflect the 
public’s reaction, at long last, to the almost total 
absence of good music and the low estate, gen- 
erally, of programming on television, and a re- 
turn of the desire to “go out” for entertainment 
and cultural sustenance. 


Bing! 


well known to the house personnel; they are at 
their accustomed posts night after night. The 
theatre would be within its legal rights to put 
them out as disturbers of the peace. 


HE Metropolitan management should not be 
hesitant about doing this. The patronage (if 
such it be) of these people means nothing to the 
theatre because opera, as such, means nothing to 
them. They are totally oblivious of the perform- 
ance as a whole; their turmoil makes it all but 
impossible for other patrons to hear orchestral 
interludes; they are so ignorant of the operas that 
they applaud at the wrong places; and any high, 
sustained note from their favorite, no matter when 
or where it occurs, evokes screams from them. 
They are, as Mr. Taubman says, an intolerable 
nuisance. They are turning the Metropolitan into 
another Paramount Theatre, and their continuing 
presence is becoming a serious exasperation to 
the real opera-lovers who are the Metropolitan’s 
legitimate (and best-paying) patrons. 
Throw ’em out, Mr. Bing, before they start 
breaking up the furniture! 


Enzo in “La Gioconda”, and has given his first performance of 28 roles 

there. He has recorded for Columbia, Angel (La Scala productions), e 
RCA Victor, and the Metropolitan Opera Club. He was the first tenor 

invited to record with both the Metropolitan and La Scala companies. 


In 1954 Mr. Tucker was the first American tenor to be invited to Russia 


RICHARD 


by the Soviet Ministry of Culture, an invitation he was unable to accept 


due to his busy schedule, but he looks forward to going to Russia next 


TUCKER 


fall. In addition to his American and Soviet Union commitments, Mr. 
Tucker will return to Italy before making his debut in the Latin American 


countries. (Photograph by Okazaki, Aichi, Japan). 
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well as his authority. . . 


glories in his task." 











opera and symphony.” 





WY, >k Founder and Musical Di- 

’ rector of The Little Orches- 
tra Society, which he has 
; conducted in more than 600 
concerts throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past twelve years. 




















* Frequent guest conductor at the New 
York Philharmonic’s famed summer con- 
certs in New York’s Lewisohn Stadium. 


* Guest conductor with the San Francisco, 
Chicago, Denver and St. Louis Symphonies. 


* Honored by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs for distinguished service to 
American music abroad during two Euro- 
pean tours. 


% Chosen to conduct the opening concert 
of the American Music Festival given by the 
Berlin Philharmonic in June, 1957, followed 
by appearances with the London Symphony, 
the BBC Orchestra, Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, Vienna Chamber Orchestra, and 
the leading radio orchestras of Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway and 
Austria. 


* Originator and Musical Director of 
Music-Appreciation Records, as well as con- 
ductor and music analyst for more than 
forty releases in this unique series. 
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THOMAS SCHERMAN 


“A conductor to be reckoned with! 
Distinguishes himself by his enthusiasm 
as well as his musicianship, his taste as 
. A man who 
obviously knows his business well and 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“A remarkably good conductor! His 
concerts are a delight all through.” 


—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“One of the most original and stimulat- 
ing of America’s younger podium tal- 
ents.... A conductor equally at home in 


—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN 


> Organizer, and Musical Director for six 
years, of the Colonial Little Symphony So- 
ciety of New Jersey. 


% Conductor of more than twenty-five 
internationally released LP recordings under 
the Columbia Masterworks, Decca, Reming- 
ton and Concert Hall Society labels. 


% Leading advocate of opera-in-concert- 
form. Under his direction more than thirty 
rarely heard masterpieces have been pre- 
sented in New York. 


First to introduce to America the idea of 
Public Dress Rehearsals with spoken com- 
mentary, since adopted by several other 
leading conductors. 


Originator and conductor of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System’s Let's Go to the Opera 
and guest conductor on television’s Omni- 
bus and Let's Take a Trip. 


% Winner of the George Foster Peabody 
Award for his series of Children’s Concerts, 
annually sold out by subscription in New 
York and heard over more than 100 radio 
stations under the auspices of the National 


Association of Educational Broadcasters. 


Cited by the National Association of 
American Composers and Conductors for 
having given the world premiéres of more 
than fifty major contemporary works. 


* Recipient of the Columbia University 
Medal of Excellence for restoring more than 
200 neglected orchestral masterpieces to the 
modern repertoire. 


Chosen by ANTA, with 
for an 

Ce eight-week tour of the 
Far East in February and March, 
1959, under President Eisenhow- 
er’s Program for Cultural Presen- 
tations — the first visit of an en- 
semble of this kind to the Orient. 
The tour will include Japan, Cey- 
lon, Thailand, Cambodia, Viet 
Nam, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Korea 
and the Philippines. 





























Personal Representative: THEA DISPEKER, 35 West 53 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Booking Representative: SIEGFRIED HEARST, 344 West 72 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 





. Mephisto's Musings 





Musicians Scored 


Anyone with even a casual in- 
terest in the concert world will 
probably be amused by “Once 
More, With Feeling”, a new com- 
edy that opened at the National 
Theatre in New York on Oct. 21. 
When I saw it only a few days ago, 
it was still entertaining sold-out 
houses with its friendly barbs at 
conductors, impresarios, orches- 
tras, and board presidents. 

The play opens with a very funny 
five-minute sequence in which a 
conductor never gets beyond re- 
hearsing the first four notes of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. The 
thinnish plot is farcical, but not 
improbably so, considering some of 
the people who inhabit the musical 
world. And it is the characters in 
the play who provide the fun—an 
egomaniacal conductor, who has 
lost his position as head of a ma- 
jor orchestra and is reduced to 
making guest appearances in places 
like Sioux City; the wife from 
whom he is separated, who was 
once a harpist; his personal man- 
ager, whose imprecations in a 
Slavic accent account for the loud- 
est audience laughter (““May I keep 
Jascha Heifetz waiting for two 
hours at the Russian Tea Room!”); 
a violinist who can’t recognize a 
picture of the President of the 
United States; an orchestra board 
president who hates music and 
whose mother insists on the orches- 
tra playing “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” (with the piccolos stand- 
ing at their entrance). 

The play is scarcely a polished 
work of art, but its broad-hu- 
mored view of the idiosyncrasies of 
musicians makes an amiable even- 
ing in the theatre. Joseph Cotten 
and Arlene Francis are starred as 
the conductor and his wife, al- 
though Walter Matthau, as the 
manager, has the meatiest role and 
makes the most of it with a richly 
comic characterization. 


Foresight on Rears 


The quantity of the American 
male’s hind part is threatening the 
acoustical quality of the Lincoln 
Center of Performing Arts in New 
York! 

Why? Well, it’s one of these 
vicious circles: Larger derriéres re- 
quire larger seat sizes; larger seats 
require more floor space; more 
floor space pushes the auditorium 
walls farther back; with the walls 
farther back it takes longer for the 
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sound to travel from the orchestra 


to the reflecting surfaces and then 


back to the "human ear. 

And the result? “It modifies the 
aceustics and diminishes the sense 
of intimacy in the auditorium”, 
says -Leon L. Beranek, acoustical 
expert of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and consultant 
for the Lincoln Center Opera 
House. 


Plans for interior lay-out of the 
new opera house have been delayed 
for months because of this prob- 
lem. Wallace K. Harrison, co- 
ordinating architect for the Lincoln 
Center, did a lot of research and 
a lot of measuring. He found that 
the relatively tiny seats in the 
acoustically perfect 19th - century 
opera houses of Europe could 
hardly accommodate the American 
male of today. The seats of La 
Scala in Milan, for instance, meas- 
ured as little as 18 and 19 inches 
in width, but experts (!) maintain 
that the healthy, modern American 
man needs 22 to 24 inches to be 
comfortable. 


And what about the posteriors 
of the American female? Edward 
A. Lew, chief statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, had good news: “They are 
getting smaller”. Why? “Social 
pressures” was his laconic answer. 

The Lincoln Center problem is 
not quite solved, but it threw an 
interesting light on the American 
backside. Or didn’t it? 


Annotators 


Julius Hegyi, conductor of the 
Chattanooga Symphony, has in- 
vited four other conductors to con- 
tribute program notes for his or- 
chestra’s concerts this season. They 
include David van Vactor, Knox- 
ville Symphony; Anthony Rasis, 
Oak Ridge Symphony; Vincent de 
Frank, Memphis Symphony; and 
Roland Johnson, University of 
Alabama Symphony. Mr. Hegyi 
will write notes for one program 
himself, as will Werner Wolff, di- 
rector of the Chattanooga Opera 
Association. Mr. Hegyi believes 
“that it will be of interest to his 
audiences to gain insight to con- 
ductors’ views on music’”—in print 
as well as in sound. 


Does Ivy Love Oboes? 


Plants, too, love musical sounds. 
This was found out by Prof. T. C. 
N. Singh and Stella Ponniah of the 
Annamalai University, in India, 
who have reported successful ex- 
periments in this direction. So far, 
plants were thought of as abso- 
lutely unmusical. Pfeffer, in his 
classical work “The Physiology of 
Plants”, states that an attempt to 
stimulate the stamens of Cynareae 


by sound waves was without any 
success, and Charles Darwin was 
not much luckier by playing the 
bassoon close to a sensitive plant. 
But Mr. Singh and Miss Ponniah 
didn’t give up, and after years of 
microscopic studies, the effects of 
music on the growth and reproduc- 
tive phase of plants began to show. 

A maya-malava-gaula-raga, 
played on a violin, “excited” the 
Mimosa pudica L., who listened to 
the raga for a period of 25 minutes 
in the early morning hours — the 
branching became more profuse; 
the area of branch-spread was also 
greater, and the length of the 
branches was 50% higher than the 
non-concertgoing plants. 

Almost similar results have been 
obtained with balsam plants by 
Kara-hara-priya-raga played on a 
veena, whereas Marigold preferred 
a maya-malava-gaula-raga on a vio- 
lin. Hydrilla plants and sugar-cane 
showed certain restrictions in their 
musical tastes, and the playing of 
a single note on the violin for 25 
minutes was enough for them to 
increase the height of the stem and 
the production of leaves. 

Hence it has been suspected that 
certain chromosomal aberrations 
have taken place in the excited 
plants of the nature of polyploidy. 
It has, therefore, been felt expedi- 
ent to carry on a cytological inves- 
tigation. 

All I can say is, that my philo- 
dendron is excited by Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque”, played on a bull 
fiddle. 


Divas’ Dishes 


Do you want to know what 
dishes your favorite concert and 
opera artists like to cook? Then 
browse through “Encore”, a new 
collection of more than 300 recipes, 
just published by Random House 
and priced at $3.95. Conductors 
from Kurt Adler to Robert Whit- 
ney, singers from Licia Albanese 
to Frances Yeend, pianists from 
Geza Anda to Vitya Vronsky, and 
even Rudolf Bing are included in 
the list of 150 people who have 
contributed directions for these 
“easy to prepare” recipes. 

The book was compiled by the 
Women’s Association of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony and is_illus- 
trated by the conductor of that or- 
chestra, Antal Dorati. Pictures and 
anecdotal biographies of the con- 
tributing artists are included, and 
it is all introduced by Francis Rob- 
inson, assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera. For those who 
might shy away from the concoc- 
tion of some temperamental Hel- 
dentenor, let it be added that all 
recipes have been tested by the 
Minnesota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 


Another Stamp 


Since I am determined to keep 
my readers abreast of the musical 
events in the philatelic world, | 
hasten to report on the latest de- 
velopment. Next year Denmark 
will bring out a stamp showing 
Margrethe Schanne, a__ leading 
dancer of the Royal Danish Ballet, 
as La Sylphide. Although the in- 
scription will only be “Festival 
Maj/60-Denmark-60”, the stamp 
will serve as a commemorative 
issue both for the annual Danish 
Festival of Arts, involving ballet, 
drama, and music, and the 200th 
anniversary of the Royal Danish 
Ballet. A special ballet perform- 
ance will be staged in Copenhagen 
on May 16, 1959, as part of the 
ceremonies launching the sale of 
this new 60-ore issue. 


Mise. Intelligence: 


@ Moscow radio says that Rus- 
sian scientists have invented a ma- 
chine to tell whether a singer is 
any good without going to the 
trouble of hearing him. The voice 
is both recorded and photographed 
and the sound frequencies appear 
on film. A _ top-quality operatic 
voice, according to the scientists, 
depends on tones with a frequency 
of about 3,000 vibrations per sec- 
ond. Without these vibrations, 
neither a man nor a woman can 
make the grade. 

® No recording (you may be as 
surprised as I was to learn) of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” has _ been 
available for general distribution 
since the advent of high fidelity, or 
so we are informed by Warner 
Bros. Records. They are remedy- 
ing the situation with a 45-rpm 
disk of the National Anthem as 
played by a military band, ard it 
is available at no cost to radio and 
television stations and to the Armed 
Forces Network. 

® Speaking of bands, a fund- 
raising drive is now in progress to 
restore the home of John Philip 
Sousa in Washington, D.C., as a 
memorial to the March King. The 
house, which is within three blocks 
of the Capitol, is in good condi- 
tion and will be equipped with 
some of the family furniture dat- 
ing from the 1890s and with other 
Sousa mementos. Two of Sousa’s 
daughters, Jane Priscilla, who died 
in New York on Oct. 29, and Mrs. 
Helen Sousa Abert, have been 
making arrangements to deed the 
old family homestead to the mem- 
orial corporation. 
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Personalities 





Elisabeth Schwarzkopf will give the 
world premiere of three songs by 
Richard Strauss at her Carnegie Hall 
recital on Nov. 30. The three songs, 
entitled “Rote Rosen”, “Die Erwachte 
Rose”, and “Begegnung” were written 
in the summer of 1883 and will be 
published by C. F. Peters in February. 
Miss Schwarzkopf will sing them also 
in London and in Vienna. 


John Huberman, son of the late 
violinist Bronislaw Huberman and a 
stepson of Ernst von Dohnanyi, mar- 
ried Barbara Pentland, Canadian com- 
poser and pianist, on Oct. 10 in Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Ted Shawn received the Cross of 
the Knight of Dannebrog, the highest 
honor that Denmark can bestow upon 
a non-Dane, last year. Normally, 
when Mr. Shawn received the award 
at Jacob’s Pillow in Lee, Mass., from 
the Danish Ambassador to the United 
States, this ceremony would have 
ended the investiture, but in view of 
Mr. Shawn’s continued interest in 
Danish ballet it was hoped that the 
King of Denmark would receive him 
personally. On Nov. 17 this hap- 
pened, thus breaking court protocol, 
which dictates that a Danish king 
rarely receive a foreign civilian in 
audience. 


Teresa Stratas, whose name was 
misspelled as Stratos in the Nov. 15 
issue of Musical America in regard 
to her singing Mimi in “La Bohéme” 
at the Toronto Opera Festival, will 
appear with the Houston Symphony 
on Dec. 15 and 16 and with the To- 
ronto Symphony on Jan. 10. 


Van Cliburn will be welcomed back 
to Dallas on Nov. 28 by Sam Ray- 
burn, speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at a reception in the 
pianist’s honor. Mr. Cliburn will 
play the Rachmaninoff Third Con- 
certo and the Brahms Second Con- 
certo with the Dallas Symphony, un- 
der Paul Kletzki, on Nov. 29. 


Carola Goya and Matteo ap- 


peared with the San Angelo (Texas) 
Symphony on Oct. 26 and with the 
Amarillo (Texas) Symphony on Oct. 
28. Soon, 20th Century-Fox will re- 
lease a documentary film, “Dance 
Beat”, which deals with dances of 





William Primrose (right) and 
Jacques de Menasce meet in Gstaad, 
Switzerland. Mr. Primrose played 
the composer’s Sonata for Viola and 
Piano at Aspen last summer 





Members of the jury at this year’s International Music Competition in 
Geneva take a breath of air to chat with the Swiss violin-maker Pierre 
Vidoudez. From the left: Mr. Vidoudez; Paul Doktor, violist; Line Talluel, 
violin pedagogue from Paris; Arthur Grumiaux, violinist; and Zino Fran- 


cescatti, violinist 


many countries and for which Matteo 
served as ethnic dance consultant. 


Sylvia Marlowe will make eight ap- 
pearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic this spring. On April 16, 
17, 18, and 19 the harpsichordist will 
be soloist in a Handel concerto, and 
on April 23, 24, 25, and 26 she will 
play with orchestra Ben-Haim’s 
“Sweet Psalmist of Israel”. 





Vic La Vica 


Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano, receives 
the traditional white hat after a con- 
cert in Calgary, Canada. This token 
is presented by Mayor D. H. Mackay 
and confers upon her the title of 
“Honorary Westerner and Honor- 
ary Canadian” 


Nelson and Neal’s “Wave As You 
Pass”, the story of their life on tour 
written by Harry Neal, has been pub- 
lished by Lippincott. 


The Gay Tyroliers, currently tour- 
ing the United States, entertained for 
the United Nations Correspondents 
Association’s annual dinner honoring 
the President of the UN General As- 
sembly on Oct. 10. 


Joanna Hodges, American pianist, 
is now touring the Western section of 
the United States. She has played in 
Los Angeles and will appear in San 
Francisco on Jan. 9. In February 
she will make her second tour of Eu- 
rope, which will include appearances 
in at least seven major cities. 


Gary Towlen, 16-year-old pianist 
of Blue Point, L. I, N. Y., was 


awarded the Order of the Silver 
Cross of St. Isabel by Jose Maria de 
Areilca, Spanish ambassador to the 
United States, in a special ceremony 
at the Spanish embassy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Nov. 15. The decora- 
tion honors Mr. Towlen’s appearances 
in Madrid during his recent European 
tour. 


Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg 
Demus will present the first recital of 
piano and music for four hands to be 
given by major artists in New York 
in 20 years, on Jan. 7 at Carnegie 
Hall. In 1938 the late Artur Schna- 
bel and his son Karl performed a 
similar concert at Town Hall. That 
same season, during the commemora- 
tion of their 40th anniversary, Joseph 
and Rosina Lhevinne also gave a re- 
cital featuring four-hand music. 


Walfredo Toscanini, grandson of 
the late Arturo Toscanini, and Elaine 
Troostwyk, granddaughter of the late 
Isadore Troostwyk, a former profes- 
sor of violin at the Yale School of 
Music, will be married in New Haven, 
Conn., on Dec. 13. 


Andres Segovia celebrates his 50th 
anniversary in the concert stage this 
season. He made his first public ap- 


pearance in Granada at the age of 14. 





Scandinavian Airlines System 


Planes make it possible for Birgit 
Nilsson to sing Isolde in Chicago 
on Nov. 10 and begin a Ring cycle 
in Stockholm on Nov. 13. She will 
sing Turandot at the La Scala open- 
ing on Dec. 8 


Rhea Jackson, following her re- 
cital in New York’s Town Hall on 
Oct. 21, flew to Egypt for concerts 
in Alexandria and Cairo during No- 
vember and early December. The so- 
prano’s schedule calls for an appear- 
ance with the Alexandria Symphony, 


Howard Mitchell has accepted two 
invitations to act as guest conductor 
abroad in December. On Dec. 13 
and 14 he will appear with l’Orchestre 
National de Belgique in Brussels, and 
on Dec. 17, 18, and 19 he will con- 
duct the Hallé Orchestra of England. 


Zara Nelsova, after her appearance 
with the Little Orchestra Society on 
Nov. 17, flew to Germany for a 
series of concerts in major cities. Her 
schedule also includes engagements 
in London, Switzerland, and Mexico. 


Rudolf Firkusny recently returned 
from Europe where he performed at 
music festivals in Salzburg, Lucerne, 
Bergen, and Holland. He is cur- 
rently fulfilling recital and orchestral 
engagements in the United States, 
among them with the Boston Sym- 
phony, under Charles Munch. 


Jerome Hines leaves on Dec. 6 
for Italy, where he will sing in four 
performances of Handel’s “Hercules” 
at La Scala in Milan. 


The Medleys, duo-pianists, are cur- 
rently engaged on a completely sold- 
out tour that will take them to 118 
cities this season. Their travels will 
take them to Maine, Long Island, the 
Florida Keys, 20 cities in California, 
to Oregon, Washington, and several 
cities in Ontario and New Brunswick, 
Can. 


Joel Rosen has been selected by the 
Martha Baird Rockefeller Aid to 
Music Program for a good-will tour 
throughout Asia (Iran, India, Indo- 
nesia. Malaya, and Japan). The tour 
is being launched in Greece. Prior to 
his departure, the pianist was honored 
at a concert-reception by the Indian 
Embassy. 


Gloria Lane has been singing the 
role of Carmen with an English com- 
pany touring major cities in England 
and Scotland, where she has won ex- 
ceptional praise for her performances. 
In addition she is appearing on major 
BBC television and radio shows. 


Martin Rich, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, this past fall conducted con- 
certs in Florence, Milan, and Rome. 
In the Italian capital he gave the 
Italian premiere of Leonard Bern- 
stein’s “Jeremiah” Symphony. 


Julian Olevsky, violinist, completed 
a concert tour through Canada, Ore- 
gon, Wyoming, Montana, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee on Nov. 25. In 
seven dates he was replacing Eric 
Friedman, violinist, who was unable 
to complete his tour. 


Robert Schrade has just completed 
his first European tour, which in- 
cluded among other appearances piano 
recitals in Amsterdam and The Hague, 
and an engagement with the National 
Orchestra in Athens. 
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FRANK 
GLAZER 


Following his 
Recital, Nov. 


Piano playing of a sound 
and satisfying kind com- 
manded the attention of a 
highly musical audience in 
Town Hall last night. 

The pianist was Milwaukee- 








born Frank Glazer—a musi- 
cian of taste, a technician of 
fine resource, and an artist of 
consistent integrity. 
There was a refreshing ab- 
sence of dramatics about Mr. 
Glazer’s performance. Noth- 
ing was exaggerated. He never 
cheated nor took liberties. 
Whatever he played, one felt 
the guiding principle was not 
what he wanted, or even what 
the audience preferred—but 
what the composer had writ- 
ten. 

First, Last Concern. 

So, whether Mr. Glazer 
played Handel, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin or Copland, 
his first and last concern was 
the way the music was writ- 
ten. 

Other pianists make vehicles 
of music for the expression of 
their own personality—some- 








times to the exclusion of the 
composer's. 

Mr. Glazer is not without a 
personality of his own, but he 
has the happy faculty of let- 
ting it creep into his readings 
without getting in anyone's 
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Pianist Glazer 


Heard at Town Hall 


By LOUIS BIANCOLLL 


—— 





He isn’t the flambuoyant 
type at the keys, but he doesn’t 
detach himself from the inner 
turmoils of the music either. 
He keeps a level head—and 
fingers. 


The Middle Way. 


Mr. Glazer’s, you might say, 
is the middle way in interpre- 
tation, That way lies musical 
sanity, and also—for the pub- 
lic—a comforting sense of 
trust. 
This was especially appar- 
ent in the way he played the 
Opus 110, in A-flat Major, of 
Beethoven. There was no 
straining for effect, only an 
abiding conviction and skill. 
Mr. Glazer obviously reveres 
the piano and those who wrote 
for it. Yet, while there was 
always true deference, there 
was never any hint of false 
humility. 
As for the program, it was 
one of the most intelligently 
assembled of the season. It 
opened with three sets of var- 
iations by Handel, Copland 
and Brahms (“Paganini”). 


Then came the Beethoven 
Sonata, and finally a Chopin 
cross-section including two 
Nocturnes, the B minor 
Scherzo, four Mazurkas, and 























way. 


the F Minor Fantasy. 
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BERTRAND MILES, N. Y. 


6th European Tour: Feb.-May, 1959 
American Tour: 1959-60—Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: M., P. BICHURIN, 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 














“Superior 
Pianist”’ 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE (FACSIMILE) 


(Headline) 


HAROLD C, SCHONBERG, N. Y. TIMES 


Glazer Gives 
Piano Recital 


A distinguished audience ap- 
peared in Town Hall last eve- 
ning to hear Frank Glazer 
play a piano recital that was 
everywhere marked by the 
highest integrity. His program, 
no less, was intelligence itself. 
One had only to look at it to 
see that it accomplishes what 
so few of them do: Makes sense, 
makes an artistic point in it- 
self. 








Three sets of variations: 
Handel s Chaconne in G, Aaron 
Copland's Piano Variations, 


and Brahms’ Paganini Varia- | 
tions set the evening in motion. | 








{Beethoven's Sonata in A Flat | 


4 
jmajor, Op. 110, and a Chopin 


group—Two Nocturnes, Op. 27; 
Scherzo in B minor, Op. 110: | 
and the Fantasy in F Minor, | 
Op. 498—completed it. | 

Mr. Glazer's playing would, | 
no doubt, give little pleasure to| 
those who denigrate the “new | 
school” of piano playing: He 
does no mooning, swooning or 
interpretative drooling. nor does 
he “use” any composition to| 
dramatize his re-creative talent. 
At the same time, there is not 
a hint of the mechanical or 
academic in his work. 

And he has courage, too. 
Aaron Copland’s Piano Varia- 
tions, one of the masterpieces 
of our century's keyboard liter- 
ature, is the work of an angry. 
young man—1930 style—that 
renders the current model a 
truant schoolboy by compari- 
son. There are ways to soften 
this harsh. gloomy work, ways 






























to make it a good deal more 
easy to take. Mr. Glazer would 
have none of this, gave it the 
clangorous, secco performance 
that is its disposition; he won, 
at that, the sort of overt ap- 
proval from his audience that 








may have startled even him. 
Lucidity, unerring instinct 
end a musical intelligence of 
the first order are Mr. Glazer's 
strongest points. It may be that 
these qualities are not the com- 
plete answer for Chopin, but 
they are noble ones. They are 
not easy to sell, either. Mr. 
Glazer is as courageous as he is 
gifted. W.F. 
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Reiner, Stern in Memorable 
Chicago Symphony Event 


Chicago—Perhaps Fritz Reiner has 
directed no finer concert than with the 
Chicago Symphony on Oct. 30, or so 
it seemed to me. Though overlong, it 
did not appear so, with the first half 
beginning with Rossini’s Overture to 
“The Silken Ladder”, in which Ray 
Still’s sparkling oboe solo earned for 
him a special bow. Arne Oldberg’s 
Dramatic Overture, “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca”, first performed by the Chicago 
Symphony under the direction of 
Frederick Stock, just 50 years ago, 
disclosed a knowing way with orches- 
tral effects and a fresh and beguiling 
style despite its use of traditional 
idioms. In Prokofieff’s Concerto for 
Violin No. 2, Isaac Stern brought out 
the lyrical beauties of the first two 
movements, ably abetted by Mr. 
Reiner’s orchestra. 


“Ein Heldenleben” the High Point 


The high point of the concert was 
the truly masterly interpretation and 
performance of the tone poem “Ein 
Heldenleben”, by Richard Strauss. 
Even when I heard it conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg, to whom the 
score was dedicated, it did not rece! e 
a performance so right in tempo, so 
beautiful, so moving, as this one. The 
concertmaster, John Weicher, played 
the long violin solo with great beauty 
of tone. 

The next Thursday evening concert 
found the orchestra maintaining the 
same high plane as the one the week 
before. I missed hearing the Sinfonia 
for Double Orchestra, in E flat 
major, by Johann Christian Bach, and 
the Bartok-Weiner Two Rumanian 
Dances, Op. 8. I heard only part of 
Randall Thompson’s Symphony No. 2 
(1932)—the last two movements. To 
me they seemed dated with their self- 
conscious Americanisms, projected, 
for the most part, with jazzy rhythms 
of the cake-walk variety. Maria T’po 
was soloist in Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 4. Although she played 
acceptably, nothing really happened 
in the course of the performance. 


$1,500,000 for Orchestra Hall 


At a luncheon earlier in the season 
Dr. Eric Oldberg, president of the 
Orchestral Association, announced 
that the trustees had approved the 
spending of about $1,500,000 for the 
remodeling of Orchestra Hall, the 
operation to take place while the 
orchestra is on a tour of Europe 
next summer. 

The first Saturday evening concert 
was directed by Walter Hendl, asso- 
ciate conductor, on Nov. 1. The pro- 
gram featured Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” 
Symphony, No. 3; Hindemith’s Sym- 
phonic Metamorphosis on Themes of 
Carl Maria von Weber; and Orches- 
tral Fragments (Second Series) from 
“Daphnis and Chloe”, by Ravel. As 
a conductor Mr. Hendl disclosed a 
refreshing lack of “side” and an 
authority that communicated his in- 
tentions to the well-disciplined orches- 
tra. It was an enjoyable concert. 

In the first of the Zelzer Allied Arts 
Music Series concerts, on Oct. 26, 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone, 
showed his affinity for the interpreta- 
tion of German lieder in a program 
consisting of selections from Schu- 
bert’s “Schwanengesang” and the en- 
tire “Dichterliebe” of Schumann. With 


the able assistance of Paul Ulanowsky 
at the piano, Mr. Fischer-Dieskau de- 
lineated each song in terms of its 
musical and poetic content. 

The following Sunday the young 
pianist Daniel Barenboim bravely 
essayed three major works of Beetho- 
ven: the Sonatas, Opp. 90, 53, and 


106. He triumphantly overcame their 
difficulties and, considering his tender 
years, interpreted them with remark- 
able musical insight. 

—Howard Talley 





“Pagliacci” at the Chicago Lyric Opera. From the left: 






ancy Sorensen 
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Giuseppe di 


Stefano, Eva Likova, and Tito Gobbi (with the donkey) 


Chicago Lyric Opera 


Presents Steber in Traviata 


(Continued from page 3) 
and enthusiasm. Only in the. Liebe- 
stod did she sacrifice the long legato 
line for a few unnecessarily loud 
tones, for at all times she could be 
heard over the orchestra. 

Mr. Wilderman brought to the role 
of King Marke the sonorous voice 
and noble bearing for which he is 
noted. That he could not project the 
deeper accents of anguish may be at- 
tributed to the traditional cuts in his 
part in Acts II and HI. The Kur- 
venal of Mr. Cassel was virile in 
voice and appearance; his dog-like 
loyalty to his master in Act III was 
well done. Miss Hoffman’s Bran- 
gaene was well sung; her organ tones 
in the “Warning” soared over the rich 
orchestration. with ease. The other 
members of the cast were in the pic- 
ture. In the over-all excellence one 
overlooked the dingy sets which, how- 
ever, were ameliorated by expert 
lighting. 


Traviata Needs New Scenery 


Asn’t it time that “La Traviata”— 
as “Cavalleria Rusticana” was — be 
stabled for a few years until new 
scenery and suitable casts come along? 
This occurred to me as I watched the 
former, with Eleanor Steber, miscast 
again as Violetta (she sang the same 
role in 1956). This time she wore 
more attractive gowns and looked 
more beautiful than ever, but she was 
just too healthy to be a credible Vio- 
letta. Her voice was happily free of 
the tremulousness that marred it two 


years ago, but it showed signs of 
fatigue in its middle and lowest range. 
The other principals of the cast were 
the same as those of two years ago: 
Leopold Simoneau, as Alfredo, and 
Ettore Bastianini, as the elder Ger- 
mont. Again, Mr. Simoneau pleased 
with his tasteful singing and, again, 
Mr. Bastianini drew much applause 
with the “Di Provenza”. But any 
trace of sympathy for Violetta and 
her sacrifice was simply not there. 

A newcomer, Tamara Bering, as 
Flora, was visible but barely audible. 
I rather liked Ardis Krainik, as An- 
nina. She, at least, displayed some 
feeling for her mistress. The corps 
de ballet, headed by Barbara Steele 
and Kenneth Johnson, amused with 
its mock bullfight but also indulged 
in some questionable rock-’n-roll 
movements. The venerable Tullio 
Serafin scored with the preludes to 
Acts I and IV and effected a liason 
between stage and orchestra. Carlo 
Piccinato did some clever improvising 
with the old sets and the aid of some 
well-placed lighting. 

As I write this both Carol Fox, 
general manager of the Chicago Lyric 
Opera, and Harry Zelzer are negoti- 
ating with Maria Callas, dismissed by 
Rudolf Bing from the Metropolitan, 
to come to Chicago. Mr. Zelzer wants 
the entire Dallas production of 
“Medea” whenever he can get it. 
Miss Fox wants to obtain Miss Callas’ 
services for next season, to appear 
in whatever operas she chooses. As 
for Chicago, it will welcome the diva 
with open arms—and purses. 


Nielsen, Fetler Works 
Played in Minneapolis 


Minneapolis—The Minnesota state- 
hood centennial continued its celebra- 
tion with the appearance here on Oct. 
28 of the Danish National Orchestra, 
conducted by Thomas Jensen. On the 
program played by this energetic 
group was the Symphony No. 4, “The 
Inextinguishable”, by a composer one 
would scarcely believe could be neg- 
lected in this community—Carl Niel- 
sen. Since it made the impression it 
did, one perhaps can expect to hear 
more of the vital music of this Danish 
composer here. 

There were two events of extra- 
ordinary interest on the Minneapolis 
Symphony concerts of Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 7. First was the performance by 
the young Russian pianist Vladimir 
Ashkenazy of Prokofieff’s Second 
Piano Concerto, an electrifying affair. 
The audience gave him what was per- 
haps an unprecedented demonstration 
here. 

The second event was the first per- 
formance of “Contrasts for Orches- 
tra” by the young composer Paul 
Fetler. The work was commissioned 
in the Ford Foundation Music Cen- 
ter series involving besides that of 
Minneapolis, the orchestras of Bos- 
ton, Knoxville, Oklahoma City, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D. C. 
Fetler’s piece will be played in at 
least three of these cities. 

The University of Minnesota pro- 
fessor’s work is expert in every way, 
including the revelation of inner 
meaning. One aspect of the writing, 
his use of percussion, is extremely in- 
teresting, but then so is the whole 
work, in which one can find no flaws. 
It is a brilliant piece, and it was bril- 
liantly played by the orchestra under 
Antal Dorati. 

We have also had pedestrian read- 
ings of standard works in these con- 
certs. Isaac Stern, however, in his 
performance of Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole”, on Nov. 7, seemed as 
good as ever, and the audience was 
delighted. —Paul S. Ivory 


Denver Symphony 


Features Madeira 


Denver, Colo.—In spite of Election 
Night a large crowd turned out for 
the Denver Symphony concert under 
Saul Caston’s direction, Nov. 4, that 
presented Jean Madeira as guest 
artist. Looking most glamorous, the 
statuesque contralto sang three arias 
from “Carmen”, and the vocal inter- 
polations of de Falla’s ballet “El 
Amor Brujo”. Her arrestingly beau- 
tiful voice was capable of varied 
coloration and she used it with dra- 
matic skill in her highly theatrical 
interpretations. Tremendous ovations 
greeted her performances and she was 
recalled many times. It was interest- 
ing to hear the entire ballet as Mr. 
Caston brought imagination and 
subtlety to his reading of the score. 
In the same vein was Bizet’s Prelude 
to Act IV of “Carmen”, while the 
playing of Barber’s Intermezzo from 
“Vanessa” caught its shadowy lyric- 
ism with graceful sensitivity. As clas- 
sic contrast Beethoven’s “Prometheus” 
Overture opened the evening, sound- 
ing fresh and vigorous with particu- 
lar fidelity to the master’s meticulous 
dynamics. Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 
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followed in a scholarly interpretation 
to mirror its noble grandeur. Dynam- 
ics throughout were sharply etched, 
and a spine-tingling finale made it the 
best performance the orchestra has 
presented of that particular opus. 


Friends of Chamber Music brought 
the Albeneri Trio to Phipps Audi- 
torium on Oct. 30. Ravel’s A Major 
Trio was the evening high point. In 
a virtuosic performance the three 
artists created an atmosphere that 
varied from scintillating brilliance to 
mystic laciness. The three artists, 
Ward Davenny, piano; Giorgio 
Ciompi, violin; and Benar Heifetz, 
cello, had more sensitive rapport than 
last season. Mozart’s B flat Trio, K. 
502, was tastefully done, and Schu- 
bert’s E flat Trio showed insight and 
devotion in its setting forth. 

—Emmy Brady Rogers 


Dallas Opera 


(Continued from page 3) 

turned, and exceeded the high stand- 
ard they set last year. Nicola Fila- 
curidi, the Lindora, sang better than 
he did at his debut as Alfredo. 

The heroine, making her North 
American debut, was Teresa_Ber- 
ganza, Spanish mezzo-soprano. Petite, 
complete mistress of the stage, Miss 
Berganza disclosed a rich and well- 
trained voice and a command of the 
role’s style. : 

Nicola Rescigno conducted this gay 
and sparkling work with relish, and 
the first-rate contributions of Judith 
Raskin, as Elvira; Mary MacKenzie, 
as Zulma; and Peter Binder, as Haly, 
completed the cast. 

On Nov. 6 and 8 Dallas had its 
most memorable operatic experience, 





Courtesy Mercury Records 
Maria Callas as Medea 


Cherubini’s “Medea” with Maria Cal- 
las in the title role. The opera was 
staged by Alexis Minotis of the Greek 
National Theatre, Athens, with stun- 
ning scenery of classical simplicity by 
John Tsarouchis, and with costumes 
executed by the Greek National 
Theater. 

The cast was distinguished. John 
Vickers, from Covent Garden, dis- 
closed a heroic and warmly colored 
voice as the faithless Jason. Nicola 
Zaccaria, making his American debut 
was noble as Creon. Elizabeth Carron, 
the hapless Glauce, making her Dallas 
debut, disclosed a full-bodied soprano 
of good cuality. Teresa Berganza, ap- 

fing in the supporting role of 
leris, sang in superb fashion. Peter 
Binder, Mary MacKenzie, and Judith 
Raskin were fine in other roles. 

Of Miss Callas’ Medea it suffices 
to report that she was in excellent 
Vocal estate, and her acting was over- 
Whelming. Nicola Rescigno, in the 
Data good tone from the Dallas 

phony. 

Two capacity audiences heard this 

presentation and rewarded 
Miss Callas and her associates with 
wildly enthusiastic standing ovations. 
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Izler Solomon Opens Season 


With Indianapolis Symphony 


Indianapolis.—Izler Solomon, be- 
ginning his third year as conductor 
of the Indianapolis Symphony, pre- 
sented a polished program for the 
opening pair of subscription concerts, 
Nov. 8 and 9. At the gala opening 
and for the repeat concert on Sunday 
afternoon, old and new patrons of 
the symphony heard music played 
with taste and refinement, belying the 
fact that it was the first ensemble 
playing of the season, with many new 
members in the orchestra. 

The program consisted of Vaughan 
Williams’ Aristophanes Suite “The 
Wasps;” Mozart’s Symphony No. 35, 
and Brahms’ Symphony No. 4. “The 
Wasps,” heard for the first time local- 
ly, is incidental music written by Wil- 
liams in 1909 for a Cambridge pro- 
duction of the Arisophanes comedy. 
All of the music shows a preoccupa- 
tion with the English folk songs which 
the composer began to collect early 
in his career. The music is playful 
and humorous, and was played by 
the Indianapolis symphony with a 
deft and controlled tone. 


Janacek Quartet in Local Debut 


The “Haffner” also was beautifully 
played, and while Mr. Solomon’s or- 
chestra needs more players to do the 
sonorities of Brahms complete justice, 
the conductor was most successful in 
searching out the beauties of this 
majestic work. 

The Indianapolis Ensemble Music 
Society opened its season at the War 
Memorial auditorium by presenting 
the Janacek Quartet, on Oct. 22. This 
group, heard for the first time by 
the Ensemble Society, played Schu- 
bert’s A Minor Quartet, Op. 29; Jan- 
acek’s First Quartet and Beethoven’s 
E Minor Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2. 

One felt that here was a quartet 
well aware of the full meaning of 
chamber music, playing within the 
limits of their number, yet never giv- 
ing the listener small-scale music. 
Schubert’s beautiful quartet was 
played with great intimacy and deli- 
cacy. The Janacek First Quartet 

roved to be modern without being 
irritating, with much spontaneity and 
melodic grace. Needless to say, it was 
lovingly presented by the players. To 
prove their excellent scope and ver- 
satility, the quartet made of the Beeth- 
oven a thing of power and strength, 
with a particularly fine presentation 
of the sustained simplicity of the 
slow movement. 


Julian Bream Plays 


Indianapolis music lovers have 
come to expect excellence in the of- 
ferings of Herron Art Museum, and 
they were not disappointed when 
Julian Bream, a young English lute- 
nist and guitarist, presented a very 
beautiful program of music of the 
Elizabethan period and guitar music 
by contemporary Spanish composers, 
with a beautiful Bach prelude and 
fugue added for the audience’s enjoy- 
ment. The program was given on 
Oct. 24. Mr. Bream’s mastery of his 
instrument displayed incredible tech- 
niques which were never used to over- 
shadow his interpretations of the 
lovely music. Here was perfection in 
understanding and taste. 

The Community Concerts series 
opened with a dance program by 
Kovach and Rabovsky, who seemed 
to please their audience with a rather 





Izler Solomon 


limited program. Risé Steven’s con- 
cert, originally postponed because of 
illness, took place on Nov. 10. She 
was at her best in the old tried and 
true arias from “Carmen” and “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” Miss Stevens’ rich 
and dramatic voice was at its best in 
selections by Samuel Barber, Roger 
Quilter, and Leonard Bernstein. A 
superb showman, Miss Stevens put 
into her presentations a large amount 
of acting skill. 

On Nov. 7, the Danish National 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Thomas Jensen played in Purdue Uni- 


versity’s Hall of Music. In addition 
to excellent playing of Weber’s “Eury- 
anthe” overture and Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, the orchestra did its finest 
playing of the evening when inter- 
preting the works of two Danish com- 
posers, Niels Viggo Bentzon and Carl 
Nielsen. —Eleanor Y. Pelham 


Opera Conference Set 
For New York City 


The National Opera Association, 
organized under the auspices of the 
National Music Council, will hold its 
fourth annual meeting in New York 
at the Manhattan School of Music, 
Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 

Welcoming addresses will be given 
by John Brownlee, director of the 
Manhattan School, and Daniel Har- 
ris, president of the association. 
Several forums, demonstrations, and 
performances of short operas are on 
the agenda. 

The organization primarily is made 
up of community and college opera 
workshops. 


Rudie Plays 
Request Groups 


In the Personalities section (page 
11) of the Nov. 1 issue of Musical 
America, it was stated that the Rudie 
Sinfonietta had been entertaining 
audiences on its current tour by de- 
voting the ensemble’s last group to re- 
quests by people in the audience. This 
request group is being played by 
Robert Rudie, violinist and conductor 
of the Sinfonietta, not by the en- 
semble. 


San Francisco Hears Premiere 
Of Puccini’s Messa di Gloria 


By ArTHUR BLOOMFIELD 


San Francisco.—Buried treasures 
are not dug up exclusively in the 
world of pirates and crossbones, as 
this city found out when Puccini's 
“Messa di Gloria” was given its 
western American premiere perform- 
ances on Oct. 26 and 27. 

The unfamiliar work, written when 
Puccini was an 18-year-old student, 
turned out to be considerably more 
than a simple curiosity, and rather 
surprising in view of the Puccinian 
operatic style we are accustomed to. 
To be sure, the “Resurrexit” threatens 
to break out into a storm scence of 
operatic, if not necessarily Puccinian, 
character. But much of this work is 
in the grand tradition of religious writ- 
ing as practiced by the great com- 
posers preceding Puccini. The musi- 
cal style is much closer to Verdi's 
than the mature Puccini’s, and in line 
with tradition there is a full, stirring 
fugue, in this case on “Cum Sancto 
Spirito”. 


De Bellis Is Co-sponsor 


The local performances were spon- 
sored by Frank De Bellis, local music 
patron and connoisseur of the Italian 
arts, in co-operation with San Fran- 
cisco State College. The presenta- 
tions, at the college, were given by 
the institution’s A Cappella Choir, 
which sang beautifully, and the ¢col- 
lege orchestra. John Tegnell con- 
ducted with considerable spirit and 
insight into the qualities of the work. 
Soloists were Donald Baggett and 
Conrad Walla, tenors; and Robert 
Klang and Daniel Long, basses. 

Mr. De Bellis did another good turn 
by bringing back from Italy the young 


Milanese pianist Mario Delli Ponti, 
who played a recital in Marines’ 
Memorial Theatre on Nov. 3. In 
these days when many a pianist seems 
locked in the grasp of the late ro- 
mantic repertoire, it was exciting to 
hear a program which took in musical 
periods from Frescobaldi to contempo- 
rary composers. 

Versatility of Delli Ponti 

Mr. Delli Ponti played the baroque, 
pre-classic and early-classic music in 
limpid, expressive style and was also 
convincing in the percussive dazzle 
of Mario Zafred’s Sonata No. 3, 
But this singularly versatile artist left 
no better impression than that made 
in his traversal of the F minor Sonata 
of Brahms. His wonderful sense of 
just rubato resulted in true musical 
beauty. 

The National Symphony Orchestra 
of Mexico played at the Opera House 
on Oct. 25 under the direction of 
Luis Herrara de la Fuente, and won 
an exuberant response from a near- 
capacity crowd for the electricity of 
its music-making. The vibrant strings 
were the best thing about this or- 
chestra. Mr. de la Fuente, a sincere, 
straightforward musiciei, lead well- 
conceived interpretations of Shosta 


kovich’s Fifth Symphony, Three 
Dances from Falla’s “The Three- 
Cornered Hat”, Chavez's “Sinfonia 


India”, and Moncayo’s “Huapango”. 

Spencer Barefoot’s Celebrity Con- 
certs series opened with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf’s annual recital at the 
Curran Theatre, on Nov. 2. Miss 
Schwarzkopf was in top form, sing- 
ing Wolf, Schumann and Strauss with 
her accustomed elegance of tone and 
mastery of nuance. 
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Covent Garden 


(Continued from page 3) 

beautiful groupings, and more free- 
dom of movement among the corps 
de ballet than has been usual with this 
company. Ashton has said that the 
motion and sound of the sea were 
predominant in his mind when he was 
creating this work, and this was 
clearly reflected in much of the chore- 
ography he had designed—especially 
in the second act on board the ship. 
Yet despite the many beauties, the 
work is rather uneven. It is overlong, 
and the formal divertisements in the 
wedding scenz in the last act, could 
be shortened with some profit. The 
first act, too, takes a long time to 
warm up. 


Henze’s Score Theatrical 


Henze’s music makes a first-rate 
theatrical score. It contains some 
wonderfully atmospheric music but 
little that can be called “winning” to 
the ear. Not that it is difficult to 
listen to, far from it. But it seems 
that this young disciple of 12-tone 
music was afraid of letting his true 
musical feelings have free rein; thus 
what could have been a fascinating 
and important new score merely 
turned out as a competent and not 
particularly memorable one. 


The opera company’s monumental 
task of learning “Boris” in Russian 
began over four months ago; and 
other than Boris Christoff, who sang 
Boris; Regina Resnik, the Marina; 
and Josip Gostic, the Dimitri, none 
of them previously knew one word of 
Russian. They were coached by one 
of the répétiteurs who speaks the lan- 
guage, and more especially by a great 
Russian soprano, Oda Slobadskaya, 
who has lived in London for many 
years. 


With a great show of seriousness, 
it was decided to revert to all the 
original Mussorgsky music, and so we 
had an amalgam of the first and sec- 
ond editions of the score, including 
both the St. Basil Cathedral scene, 
never heard before in this country; 
the Kromy Forest scene to end with; 
and the whole of the Polish act. As 
a result, the evening assumed Wag- 
nerian length; this, added to the fact 
that 99 per cent of the audience did 
not understand a word of what was 
going on, that Boris is an episodic 
work, and that Rafael Kubelik treated 
the score too gently and too slowly, 
did not make for a truly successful 
performance. 


Boris Song In Russian 


One has heard all the arguments 
for opera in the original; and for 
those who know “Boris” well, it was 
certainly exciting to hear the original 
Russian sounds wedded to Mussorg- 
sky’s music; but what of the rest of 
the audience? Rather have Mr. Chris- 
toff singing in Russian and the rest 
of the cast in English! For a festival 
performance an all-Russian perform- 
ance is permissible. But in a reper- 
tory house, it seems to be carrying 
the language question to absurdities. 

Mr. Christoff was in immense 
form, and he had deepened his in- 
terpretation since he last sang it in 
London in 1951. He gave us more 
voice than during the “Don Carlo” 
performances last summer, and was 
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always a magnetic figure on the stage. 
His was a great performance. He was 
almost equalled by the outstanding 
Shuisky of John Lanigan, one of the 
best I have ever seen or heard. All 
the small roles were well done by 
regular members of the Covent Gar- 
den company, and it would be invidi- 
ous to single out any one as better 
than the others. In the Polish act 
Miss Resnik made a great deal of the 
character of Marina. 

The stage director was Herbert 
Graf, who was di- 
recting his first 
work in London. 
His handling of the 
crowd scenes was 
admirable, and he 
was able to make 
the chorus act and 
react to what was 
going on around 
them. 

Covent Garden's 
“Ring” this year 
came in for some 
criticism. There 
was a general feel- 
ing that Rudolf 
Kempe’s lyrical 
treatment of the 
score and the often 
chamber-like effects 
he contrived were 
overdone on this 
occasion. In any 
event there was 
much beautiful 
playing — a gen- 
erally excellent 
“Siegfried” and a 
shattering Act II of 
“Gé6tterdammer- 
ung.” : 

The cast was mostly familiar, 
though we had not heard Astrid Var- 
nay’s Briinnhilde in London since 
1951. If she has not the vocal beauty 
of Birgit Nilsson, she has an intelli- 
gence, an intensity, and a musicality 
that single her out as one of the 
greatest Wagnerians of this century. 


Standing 


Jon Vickers sang the finest Siegmund 
I have heard since Lauritz Melchior; 
Wolfgang Windgassen repeated his 
excellent Siegfried; and Hans Hotter 
his unsurpassed Wotan (he also sang 
a highly original Gunther). Richard 
Holm was one of the best Loges 
since the days of Fritz Wolff; and 
Peter Klein (Mime), Otokar Kraus 
(Alberich), Kurt Boehm (Fasolt and 
Hunding), Gottlob Frick (Fafner 
and Hagen), Maria von _ Ilosvay 
(Fricka and Waltraute), and Hilde 
Konetzni (Gutrune) were the other 
principals. 

Wagner of anowher kind marked 
the opening of the Sadler’s Wells sea- 
son—the first production there of 
“The Flying Dutchman” and the first 
production of a Wagner opera by the 





Roger Wood 


Scene from the first act of “Ondine” at Covent 
Garden, with Margot Fonteyn in the title role 


Wells Company since 1939. The 
small over-resonant theatre, and 
cramped stage do not make for ideal 
Wagner. And if the former problem 
was not wholly overcome by the con- 
ductor, William Reid, who was called 
in at the 11th hour to take over from 
the indisposed musical director, Alex- 


Ovation Accorded 


Beecham on Return to London 


London.—The great event in the 
concert world has been the return of 
Sir Thomas Beecham after an absence 
of 18 months. He received a standing 
ovation on his entrance, and the affec- 
tion and warmth of the audience can- 
not have failed to have moved him. 

The occasion was the opening con- 
cert of the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s 147th. season, and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra—Beecham’s 
own—played a typical Beecham pro- 
gram: Wagner (“Meistersinger” Prel- 
ude), Mendelssohn (“Italian” Sym- 
phony), and Strauss (“Ein Helden- 
leben”). The 79-year-old maestro 
was in wonderful form; we had the 
hisses for pianissimos and the shouts 
of encouragement for the climaxes. 
Gone were the scores of the last few 
years, and he conducted standing the 
whole time. 

Another outstanding conductor to 
visit us was Herbert von Karajan, 
who brought the Berlin Philharmonic 
for two rather hackneyed concerts of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner and 
Brahms. The playing was of the high- 
est possible standard and the excite- 
ment engendered by this orchestra’s 
appearances reminded us once again 


that it is one of the greatest in the 
world. Mr. Karajan seems to have 
mellowed, there was less of the show- 
man and more heart than hitherto. 

The London Philharmonic has 
begun a new chapter in its life under 
the rejuvenating directorship of Wil- 
liam Steinberg. Besides playing in 
their own regular series, the orches- 
tra has been engaged to accompany 
the various soloists engaged by 
Harold Holt Limited for the Inter- 
national Celebrity Series—Brailow- 
sky, Annie Fischer, Menuhin, Fran- 
cescatti, Gueden, etc. 

The BBC Symphony began its sec- 
ond season under Rudolf Schwarz 
with a Schubert-Bartok-Vaughan Wil- 
liams concert, followed a fortnight 
later by a performance of the Monte- 
verdi “Vespers” in Walter Goehr’s 
realization. In neither of these con- 
certs did the playing rise above a re- 
spectable level. But at its third con- 
cert, Rudolf Kempe galvanized them 
into life with fine performances of 
“Daphnis and Chloe” and Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. Mr. Kempe’s wife, 
Elisabeth Lindermeier, sang Egk’s 
meretricious “Quattro Canzoni”. 


ander Gibson, the staging problems 
were wonderfully solved by Dennis 
Arundell, one of the best of our opera 
producers, whose talents are unac- 
countably ignored by Covent Garden, 

David Ward, young English bass, 
made a promising start as a Wag- 
nerian. But he is a true bass and not 
a bass-baritone, and some of the 
music lay very high for him. Eliza- 
beth Fretwell, Australian soprano, 
was the Senta. She sang the Ballad 
less than well, but improved as the 
evening progressed, and produced 
some exciting sounds in the last act. 
Harold Blackburn was a bluff Daland, 
and William McAlpine a lyrical Erik. 


Leeds Festival 
Hundred Years Old 


Leeds, England.—The centenary of 
the Leeds Musical Festival gave new 
life to that institution, not least be- 
cause under the Earl of Harewood’s 
invigorating artistic direction the 
cobwebs were wiped away, and there 
was something to interest everybody. 

The opening concert, on Oct. 11, 
with Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis”, 
was to have been conducted by Otto 
Klemperer. Owing to his illness it 
was taken over by Jascha Horenstein, 
who with the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra, the festival chorus, and four fine 
soloists gave a good but not inspired 
performance. Teresa Stich Randall, 
making her English début in the so- 
prano part, was outstanding. The 
second Klemperer concert, again a 
Beethoven evening, was taken over 
by Rafael Kubelik. 


The two important new works 
heard were Peter Racine Fricker’s “A 
Vision of Judgment” and Britten’s 
new Nocturne for Tenor and Small 
Orchestra. The former work was a 
setting of the final section of Cyne- 
wulf’s eighth-century English trilogy, 
“Incarnation, Ascension and Last 
Judgment.” It is scored for a large 
orchestra, organ, two brass choirs, 
two soloists and chorus; it was con- 
ducted by John Pritchard with the 
Philharmonia, and the soloists were 
Claire Watson, American soprano, 
and John Dobson, British tenor. The 
work divided critics and public, who 
were unable to decide whether the 
composer’s apparent break with the 
kind of music he had been writing in 
favor of a more traditional and de- 
rivative oratorio was a good or bad 
thing. 


Britten’s New Song Cycle 


About the new Britten work there 
were no divided opinions. His new 
cycle is a set of poems chosen by 
himself and linked by the theme of 
sleep and dreams (Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Owen, 
Keats and Shakespeare). The work 
is a triumph, and one of the most im- 
mediately appealing and attractive 
works of the composer. It was per- 
formed by Peter Pears and the strings 
of the BBC Symphony under Rudolf 
Schwarz. 


Perhaps the greatest individual suc- 
cess of the festival was that gained 
by the Spanish mezzo-soprano Teresa 
Bergarza, whose morning recital and 
appearance with the BBC orchestra 
in Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen” aroused great enthusiasm. 

Mention has been made of the 
stage production of Handel’s ‘Sam- 
son” by the Covent Garden company, 
and it will be reviewed after its 
London premiere. Further novelty 
was provided in Leeds by the series 
of jazz concerts organized by Lord 
Harewood’s brother, Gerald Lascelles, 
and which featured among others 
Duke Ellington. —H. R. 
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Viennese Flock to Guest-Star Performances 


Opera Sold Out Nightly Under Karajan System Bringing Non-Resident Artists 


By Erwin von Mirtac 


Vienna.—Since Herbert von Kara- 
jan took over the management of the 
Vienna State Opera a change has 
occurred that, although not noticeable 
at first sight, yet involves serious 
consequences. This is the introduction 
of the system of nonresident com- 
panies in a house that so far has been 
run on the lines of a_ repertoire 
theatre. 

Contrary to the Metropolitan 
Opera and La Scala in Milan, the 
Vienna and Paris operas have had the 
character of a national music acad- 
emy. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both systems are well known. 
The repertoire theatre concentrates 
more on the creation of an ensemble 
and of a uniform style and has 
necessarily to rely on a group of 
artists permanently at its disposal. 

The system of non-resident com- 
panies differs insofar as it affords the 
chance of listening to singers of inter- 
national standing and offers every 
guest conductor the opportunity of 
impressing his own personality on the 
performances conducted by him. This 
gives rise to a colorful and fascinating 
system of performances. It is this very 
system that is seen by the Vienna 
opera audience, and so far Mr. Kara- 
jan seems to be right in applying it. 

The opera is sold out every night, 
and the black-market dealers rub their 
hands. But some people anxious to 
see the tradition continued that is 
based on the names of Mahler, Wein- 
gartner, Schalk, and Clemens Krauss 
wonder if the huge sums spent on 
these “star” visits will be available in 
times of a possible depression and 
this very “star” parade does not in- 
volve a certain rigidity in the making 
of the programs and prevents a widen- 
ing of the repertoire. 


“Ballo in Maschera” Revived 


The revival for the month of 
September, the first month of the 
season, was Verid’s “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”. It was an excellent per- 
formance. The very names of Birgit 
Nilsson, Jean Madeira, and Giuseppe 
Di Stefano are guarantees of a high 
level of interpretation. But it was due 
to Dimitri Mitropoulos, its magnifi- 
cent conductor, that the opera re- 
ceived a well-nigh perfect interpreta- 
tion up to the very last detail. 

The costumes and scenery designed 
by Ita Maximovna, were inspired by 
paintings from the time of Louis XIV. 
The decor was tasteful except in the 
gipsy scene when the artist used a 
modernistic style that proved detri- 
mental to the unity of design. A per- 
formance of “Madama Butterfly” also 
owed new impulse to Mr. Mitrop- 
oulos. 

Paul Hindemith conducted his 
romantic legend “Mathis, der Maler”, 
in which Otto Wiener from the 
Duesseldorf Opera took the title part. 
The composer-conductor was cheered, 
but the work itself which had been 
performed at the opera last spring, 
met with more respect than genuine 
affection. 

Pierre Monteux was another ex- 
cellent guest conductor. This was, as 
far as I know, the first time that this 
eminent musician has appeared in 
Vienna, and the audience greeted him 
with great warmth. Mr. Monteux con- 
ducted “Carmen” at the State Opera, 
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with Jean Madeira as Carmen and 
George London as Escamillo being 
brilliant performers of their parts. 
Mr. Monteux stressed the lyrical parts 
of the music, which sounded most 
beautiful and impressive. 

The Vienna Philharmonic opened 
its season with a concert conducted 
by Mr. Mitropoulos that included 
Schoenberg’s “Verklarte Nacht” and 
Franz Schmidt’s Second Symphony in 
its program. This latter composer, a 
former member of the Philharmonic 
and who died early in the second 
world war, is very popular in Vienna. 
His style follows the lines of Reger, 
Mahler, and Bruckner with, never- 
theless, a strong individual note of his 
own. It was most ingenious how Mr. 
Mitropoulos caught the character of 
this work, which he conducted by 
heart, from the very first moment. It 
is said that a performance of this 
symphony in the United States is 
being planned. 

Another Philharmonic concert, con- 
ducted by Carl Schuricht, brought the 
first European performance of Gott- 
fried von Einem’s “Symphonic 


Scenes”. The reviews almost unani- 
mously admitted that in this work the 
gifted composer, a pupil of Boris 
Blacher’s, does not rigidly cling to 
avant-garde theories concerning har- 
mony. A performance of Mahler’s 
“Das Lied von der Erde” threatened 
not to come off owing to Paul 
Kletzki’s last-moment refusal to ap- 
pear and was finally saved by Michael 
Gielen. Its interpretation bore a some- 
what improvised character. 

The contrary applied to the ex- 
quisitely polished playing of the 
Juilliard Quartet that presented We- 
bern, Schoenberg, and some classical 
chamber music with the utmost per- 
fection. 

A final word should be said about 
a strange first night of a work of 
Schubert’s in Linz. It was the opera 
“Alfons und Estrella”, which had been 
given a new libretto by Honolka, the 
dramatic producer of the Linz theatre 
and which was presented under the 
title “Die Wunderinsel”. 

The value of restorations of this 
kind is open to question. It is true 
that the producer swears that he did 
not touch Schubert’s original and that 
the fine and sometimes very dramatic 
parts of the score testify to their noble 
origin. Yet some of the orchestral 
parts sounded modernized. That the 
very careful performance, conducted 
with great enthusiasm by Michael 
Hutterstrasser, will create a lasting 
interest in this practically unknown 
opera of Schubert seems doubtful. 


Novelties Enliven Festival 
In Honor of Donizetti 


By Peter Dracapze 


Milan.—The season of contempo- 
rary and little known music presented 
annually at Bergamo’s historic Teatro 
Donizetti by Bindo Missiroli opened 
with an opera in three acts, “San Gio- 
vanni Decollato”, by Alfredo San- 
giorgi, based on the Sicilian comedy 
of Nino Martoglio. The music of Mr. 
Sangiorgi, director of the Monteverdi 
Conservatory in Bolzano, was not par- 
ticularly original in idiom but it was 
reasonably pleasant to listen to with 
its lilting melodies mainly adopted 
and developed from Sicilian folk- 
music. The principal role of Maestro 
Agostino, the devilish shoe maker 
who prays to San Giovanni Decollato 
in daily supplication that his nagging 
wife’s tongue will split in two, was 
humorously characterized by Paolo 
Pedani, and the shrew that he could 
not tame until the last five minutes 
of the last act was realistically played 
by Maria Benedetti. The other lead- 
ing members of the cast included Lo- 
retta di Lelio, Franco Ricciardi and 
Enrico Campi. Franco Mannino con- 
ducted and Sigfrido Pfau designed 
the colorful sets and costumes. 

The second program of “world 
premieres” consisted of three one act 
works; “Il Ritorno” by Luciano Bet- 
tarini, “Cappuccio o della liberta” by 
George Ferrari and “L’Imperatore” 
by Carlo Franci. “L’Imperatore” is 
not an opera in the usual sense, but 
a spoken drama with musical accom- 
paniment or rather cleverly created 
orchestral sound effects, skillfully used 
to intensify the atmosphere of the 


stage action. “Il Ritorno” with its 
harmonious and romantic musical line 
is based on the story of Ulisse, con- 
vincingly sung and acted by Franco 
Ventriglia. The girl of Itaoa was sung 
by Maria Luisa Zeri. Maria Bianca 
Casoni used her limpid voice to full 
effect in her one-woman Greek 
Chorus. The enchanting scenery and 
costumes were the work of Gianrico 
Becher. “Cappuccia” was a morbid 
reminder of prisoner-of-war life with 
wailing air-raid sirens in the pit only 
made bearable by the outstanding in- 
terpretation of Enrico Campi as the 
old prisoner killed by his own troops 
who mistake him for a warden. Fan- 
tasio Piccoli staged all of the produc- 
tions with imagination and _intelli- 
gence. 

The culminating point of the Fes- 
tival, as always, was the presentation 
of a Donizetti opera, an annual tra- 
dition dear to the hearts of the citi- 
zens of Bergamo where the great 
composer was born. This tradition 
has already been responsible for the 
revival of “Betly”, “Maria di Rohan”, 
“Rita” and “Anna Bolena”, of which 
the last two have gained popularity 
in the opera repertory. This year’s 
discovery, “Maria Stuarda”, an opera 
in three acts partly based on the 
Schiller drama Maria Stuart, was first 
given at Teatro San Carlo di Napoli 
in 1834 and then staged in 1835 at 
La Scala for Malibran, after which 
it disappeared into the archives of 
the Donizetti Museum. “Maria Stu- 
arda” is dramatically and musically 
in the school of “Anna Bolena”, al- 
though not such an important work, 


with the exception of the stupendous 
last act aria fer Maria, truly glorious 
in its warmth and genial melodic line, 
The first act opens with a descriptive 
chorus, followed by an aria of Queen 
Elizabeth, which leads up to the en- 
trance of Lord Leicester who declares 
his love for Maria. The second act 
depicts the famous meeting between 
the two Queens in the park of Foth- 
eringay Castle during which Maria 
antagonizes Elizabeth by calling her 
“figlia bastarda di Bolena”. This in- 
sult, combined with female jealousy, 
forces Elizabeth to condemn Maria 
to death in the last act and the cur- 
tain falls as she walks to the scaffold. 


Dina Soresi Pinchhits 


Dina Soresi, from New York, took 
over the title role at short notice be- 
cause of a sudden illness of the singer 
originally scheduled for the part. She 
displayed exceptional vocal and his- 
trionic talents which made her an ex- 
citing performance, although one 
wished for more softness and color 
in her lower notes. Renata Heredia 
Capnist splendidly overcame the tech- 
nical difficulties in the role of Eliz- 
abeth which is particularly demand- 
ing in the first act. Nicola Tagger 
was vocally at ease in the strenuous 
role of Lord Leicester, but his in- 
tonation was not always exact in the 
lower register. Antonio Zerbini, 
Remo Jori and Laura Zannini formed 
the excellent supporting cast. The 
orchestra was under the masterful di- 
rection of Oliviero de Fabritiis. The 
magnificent sets designed by the Ber- 
gamo painter Tina Sestini Palli were 
rich in color and fantasy. The stage 
director Beppe Menegatti misunder- 
stood the feeling and thought behind 
the tragedy of Maria Stuart and 
Queen Elizabeth and interpreted the 
drama as a mixture of a comic-strip 
love duel and an episode of Catholic 
martyrdom, quite out of place with 
the libretto and the historic actuality. 


Repertoire Returns to Normal 


Since modern and little known 
works rarely fill the house, “Tosca” 
and “La Forza del Destino” were 
added to the schedule to help the 
box-office. The Tosca of Giliola 
Frazzoni was excellent in intention, 
but this talented young singer seems 
to have too much heart and too little 
technique to fully satisfy the require- 
ments of this role. The same can be 
said of Franco Corelli as Cavara- 
dossi, who has not rid himself of pro- 
vincial mannerisms in spite of his 
beautiful voice and rapid rise to fame. 
Giangiacomo Guelfi portrayed a 
subtle and insinuating Scarpia, and 
on this occasion sung with taste and 
careful judgment, which was said to 
be due to the fact that the manager 
(who later confirmed the truth of the 
rumor) had threatened to deduct 1000 
lire from his pay every time he would 
sing a loud note out of place. The 
dramatic Angelotti was Franco Ven- 
triglia and the humorous Sacristan 
Virgilio Carbonari. The conducting 
of Adolfo Camozzo was undistin- 
guished and lifeless. “La Forza del 
Destino” was quite another matter 
and undoubtedly the finest contribu- 
tion to the season. Since I had not 
heard Antonietta Stella as Leonora 
for two years, vocal and histrionic im- 
provements in this particular role 
were all the more noticeable. Excel- 
lent was also Carlo. Bergonzi for 
those who can accept a very lyric 
Alvaro, Ivo Vinco as Padre Quar- 
diano, Giangiacomo Guelfi as Don 
Carlos and Mafalda Masini as Prezio- 
silla, Oliviero de Fabritiis thrilled 
with his exciting reading of the score. 
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OPERA at.the Metropolitan 


By Ropert SABIN 


The appalling vitality of opera’s 
best-beloved “tabloids”, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, was re- 
asserted on Nov. 7, when the Metro- 
politan Opera gave the first perform- 
ance of its new prodvctions before a 
tumultuously enthusiastic audience. 

The works had been staged by José 
Quintero, in his first assignment at 
the Metropolitan, and Dimitri Mit- 
ropoulos conducted them for the first 
time there. Two singers were new to 
the casts: Primo Zambruno, who 
made his debut with the company as 
Turiddu; and Mario Sereni, who was 
heard for the first time at the Metro- 
politan as Silvio. Rolf Gérard had 
designed the new sets and costumes 
for the productions, which were made 
possible by a gift from the National 
Council of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Checkered History 


“Cav” and “Pag” (as they are uni- 
versally nicknamed in the business) 
have had a checkered history at the 
Metropolitan in the past decade. The 
old productions had become thor- 
oughly shabby and routine by 1951, 
when the Metropolitan introduced 
new ones—the Mascagni work in a 
staging by Hans Busch and the Leon- 
cavallo in a staging by Max Leavitt, 
with sets and costumes for both by 
Horace Armistead. 

The production of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was very good in many 
respects. Mr. Busch had brought it 
down to our day (which emphasized 
its veristic quality) and the action 
had a raw vitality that was highly 
appropriate. The set, too, despite 
some awkward details, was atmos- 
pheric. But the “Pagliacci” was a 
disaster. It was “arty”, completely 
foreign to the nature of the original 
work, and the setting was as fan- 
tasically inappropriate as the action. 
So perhaps it was inevitable that both 
productions should share the same 
fate. A new “Pagliacci” was impera- 
tive, and the Metropolitan may have 
felt that a clean sweep, with the same 
director for both new productions, 
was preferable. 


Pagliacci Rescued 


Mr. Quintero has rescued “Pagli- 
acci” for us with imaginative bold- 
ness. He has enriched the charac- 
terizations, worked out an effective 
dramatic pacing, and made both dra- 
matic and operatic sense. Curiously 
enough, his staging of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” is in many respects less 
vital and realistic than was Mr. 
Busch’s, and Mr. Gérard’s costumes 
veer also towards Hollywoodish pret- 
tiness and extravagance, though they 
are undeniably handsome and stylis- 
tically appropriate. The sets of both 
operas are economical—single trees, 
bare walls, and much blue sky— 
which is both understandable and 
perfectly acceptable. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” presents 
many headaches to the director, for 
it is a patchy and crudely written 
work. It takes forever to get started, 
and it contains some embarrassingly 
trivial episodes, such as Allfio’s first 
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New Cavalleria and Pagliacci 
Staged by Broadway Director 


aria and Turiddu’s feeble drinking- 
song. And, charming as the offstage 
choral episodes and the orchestral 
Intermezzo are, they are obviously 
put in for contrast, rather than as 
functional elements in the dramatic 
development. 

Mr. Quintero (being perhaps less 
close to music than Mr. Busch) has 
been less skillful in handling these 
weak spots. The bits of action, such 
as the children bickering and scam- 
pering before the priest opens the 
church doors, are obviously “filler”. 
And the Easter procession is too arti- 
ficial and elaborate. It all smacks 
of “grand opera”. 

On the positive side are the vivid 
character touches in the principal 
roles. Mr. Quintero has obviously 
worked to bring out individual ges- 
tures and mannerisms that would 
point up these primitive Sicilians. 

It is a pity that Primo Zambruno 
made his debut as Turiddu, for his 
warm, expressive, and lyrically flexible 
voice was lacking precisely in those 
trumpet tones that are indispensable 
in the “Addio” and the other high- 
pressure climaxes of the role. We 
shall have to hear him in more suit- 


able parts to estimate the true range 
of his abilities. Interestingly enough, 
his best singing was that of the ser- 
enade to Lola, behind the curtain, in 
which he neither had to fall back 
upon his apparently modest dramatic 
talents nor to roar his head off. 

No one admires the artistry of 
Zinka Milanov more than I do, but 
Santuzza has never been one of her 
best roles and on this occasion her 
singing (although forceful and con- 
trolled) lacked both the soaring qual- 
ity and ease that it has when she is 
in best form. She was obviously in- 
tent on carrying out Mr. Quintero’s 
suggestions, and this, too, may have 
coutributed to the breathiness and 
strain in her singing. 

When Rosalind Elias has toned 
down her portrayal of Lola and 
smoothed it out, vocally, it should 
be very effective. Lola is a worthless 
baggage, but if she had been such a 
complete wanton as Miss Elias sug- 
gested, Alfio could never have been 
blind so long to her infidelity. 

Cesare Bardelli (minus donkey and 
cart) made a rather pallid entrance, 
but later he sang and acted with 
earthy vitality. And Thelma Votipka 
was a lovable Mamma Lucia. It was 
cruel of Mr. Quintero to ask her to 
run up the steep ramp at Turiddu’s 
exit. 

Mr. Mitropoulos did not help Mas- 
cagni’s notoriously clumsy scoring by 
overdriving all the climaxes and in- 
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In the new “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ are seen (left to right) Cesare Bardelli, 
as Alfio; Primo Zambruno, as Turiddu; and Rosalind Elias, as Lola 





new “Pagliacci” production 
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Lucine Amarz, es Nedda, confronts Mario Del Monaco, as Canio, in the 





dulging in constant variations of pace 
and distentions of phrase. But no 
one could deny the melodramatic in- 
tensity of his conducting. 

Eve ryone was excellent in “Pagli- 
acci”, As Silvio, Mario Sereni 
brought sensuous warmth to the duet 
with Nedda and made it quite plain 
why she wished to run off with him. 
Lucine Amara was far less placid than 
is her wont, and Mr. Quintero 
brought out both the sultriness and 
the hot Italian temper of Nedda’s 


‘character. She sang the silly song for 


the birds so charmingly that one 
could not help liking it. And when 
she lashed out at Tonio, one could 
positively feel the ugly fury flame up 
between them. Mario Del Monaco 
was in his element, as Canio, and his 
impasioned “Vesti la giubba” (liber- 
ties and all) brought down the house. 
Charles Anthony’s Beppe was both 
vocally and dramatically first-rate. 

For Leonard Warren’s Tonio I 
have reserved a special paragraph be- 
cause Mr. Warren has reached new 
heights of artistry this season. This 
sterling artist never ceases working 
upon his roles, getting deeper into the 
characters: and adding to the musical 
refinements. Superbly costumed, in a 
manner that suggested the deformity 
of the man’s spirit as well as body, 
he made Tonio a crushingly malevo- 
lent figure. His singing of the Pro- 
logue was magnificent, but it was in 
the later scenes that his deeper powers 
as a singer and actor came into play. 
To him and to Mr. Quintero one 
must give thanks for an unforgettable 
performance. 

Mr. Mitropoulos was steadier and 
more thoughtful of his singers in 
“Pagliacci”, so that this “slice of life” 
was considerably smoother and more 
skillfully cut than the other. 


Rigoletto 


Nov. 3.—Blessed with one of the 
handsomest baritone voices in the 
operatic world, Robert Merrill could 
hardly fail to sound effective in the 
meaty. title role of “Rigoletto”, and, 
on the surface, his was an adequate 
characterization of the accursed jester. 
It would have been possible to bring 
more color to the vocalism, more 
depth of emotion to the acting than 
Mr. Merrill did, but since his per- 
formance has taken on more stature 
gradually one can expect from him 
greater penetration into the part as 
time goes by. 

Eugenio Fernandi had less trouble 
with pitch than he had experienced 
in his first performance the previous 
week, although he still has much to 
learn about the phrasing and dynamic 
shading of the Duke’s music. Roberta 
Peters was again the Gilda, Belen 
Amparan the Maddalena, Nicola Mos- 
cona the Sparafucile. Among other 
roles that of Marullo was sung by 
Lawrence Davidson for the first time 
this season. Fausto Cleva conducted. 

—R. A. E. 


losea 


Nov. 4.—The season’s third per- 
formance of “Tosca” again had the 
resplendent Renata Tebaldi in the title 
role, with Giuseppe Campora as 
Cavaradossi and George London as 
Scarpia. It was a powerful triangle 
of artists and excitement ran high in 
the theatre. Dimitri Mitropoulos, too, 
was in best form, avoiding most of 
those excesses of dynamics and ec- 
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OPERA at the Metropolitan 


centricities of tempo that have marred 
other performances. The orchestra 
played so expressively that it received 
a major ovation of its own. 

Though Tosca is not as well suited 
to Miss Tebaldi’s temperament as 
some of her other roles, she acts it 
with compelling sincerity and warmth, 
Especially striking were the scenes 
with Scarpia, in which one sensed 
vividly Tosca’s horror of his lecher- 
ous cruelty. And she sang gloriously; 
never have I heard the “Vissi d’arte” 
more sumptuously done, and there 
were many other passages of similar 
unforgettable luster. 

Mr. London (in superb voice) was 
again the most distinguished and con- 
vincing Scarpia in my experience 
since Scotti. His diction alone was 
a marvel. Every word was not only 
clear but freighted with emotional 
meaning. Mr. Campora was not in 
best voice and one could sense the 
effort in his larger phrases, but he 
acted the role with true romantic 
ardor and he really looked the part. 
The rest of the cast was caught up 
in the virtuosic sweep of the prin- 
cipals, and the whole performance 
took fire. —R. S. 


La Traviata 


Nov. 5.—The season’s second pro- 
duction of Verdi’s “La Traviata” fea- 
tured Barry Morell’s first appearance 
at the Metropolitan in the role of 
Alfredo. Having just made his debut 
with this company one week before, 
in “Madama Butterfly”, it was under- 
standable that Mr. Morell should be 
somewhat tense. However, he sang 
affectingly throughout the evening. 

Mr. Morell has an excellent lyric 
tenor voice, one that will be even 
more rewarding when he becomes a 
bit more familiar with the Metropoli- 
tan’s vast reaches. 

Robert Merrill sang his first Ger- 
mont of the season. His “Di Pro- 
venza” set off a long demonstration. 
Licia Albanese, who appeared last 
week in this opera, was again a vio- 
letta of warmth and tenderness. 

Others in the familiar cast were 
Helen Vanni, Gabor Carelli, Calvin 
Marsh, Louis Sgarro and Mildred 
Allen. Fausto Cleva conducted. 

—wW. L. 


La Bohéme 


Nov. 8, 2:00—The Metropolitan 
Opera should have celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of Puccini’s 
birth with a revival of the Trittico, or 
“The Girl of the Golden West”, or 
“Turandot”, or even “La Rondine”, 
but it is making handsome amends 
with a series of magnificent perform- 
ances of the familiar operas. 

The season’s first “Bohéme” was 
one of the loveliest that I have ever 
heard, a creation of genuine theatre 
magic that united the audience in an 
intense realization of Puccini's genius. 
It was one of those rare occasions 
when everything is right—artists, con- 
ductor, setting, production—yes, and 
audience. A current flowed across 
the footlights that kept the Metropoli- 
tan as quiet as a church. 

In her portrayal of love and death, 
Victoria de los Angeles is supreme. 
Anyone who has experienced her 
heartbreaking performances of the 
last acts of “Pelléas et Mélisande” and 
“La Bohéme” and “Madama Butter- 
fly” will testify to the blending of 
miraculous subtlety of musicianship 
with dramatic poignance in them. And 
with the handsome and ardent Giu- 
seppe Campora as Rodolfo, and artists 





of the first rank in the other roles, this 
was a “Bohéme” to dream about, as 
the ones with Bori and Martinelli 
used to be. 

Hans Busch has added a great deal 
of stage business, emphasizing the high 
spirits and boyish capers of the Bo- 
hemians. Since it was appropriate 
and since the score needs some help 
in the passages of buffoonery and 
boisterous humor, I enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. Others may feel that it in- 
terferes with the music and is over- 
done. 

Once they were past that terrifying 
offstage high C in Act I, Miss de los 
Angeles and Mr. Campora soared 
through their roles. Mario Zanasi was 
a splendid Marcello, with the warmth 
and power of voice to reinforce his 
delightful acting. Another model per- 
formance was that of Cesare Siepi as 
Colline. The farewell to the coat had 
just the right touch of symbolic pathos 
without being overdone. 

Heidi Krall was a vocally vivid and 
emotionally flamboyant Musetta. And 
admirable in other roles were George 
Cehanovsky, as Schaunard; Lawrence 
Davidson, as Benoit; Robert Nagy, as 
Parpignol (the staging of the Parpignol 
episode did not come off as smoothly 
as usual); Alessio De Paolis, as Al- 
cindoro; and Carlo Tomanelli and 
Sam Sternberg, as the Sergeant and 
Customs Officer in Act II. 

Thomas Schippers is always at his 
best in “La Bohéme”, and his con- 
ducting at this performance was the 
last word in limip clarity and ~ 


Tosea 


Nov. 12.—This was a very sensu- 
ous, very violent, and very loud per- 
formance. Dimitri Mitropoulos had 
obviously shut the gates of mercy on 
the singers and his orchestra forces 
crashed down on them without com- 
miseration. 


There was a “sink or swim” at- 
mosphere on the stage, and Eugenio 
Fernandi, who sang the role of 
Cavaradossi for the first time at the 
Metropolitan, was apparently deter- 
mined to swim. Recruiting all his vo- 
cal and histrionic forces, he gave a 
stunning exhibition of physical per- 
severance, and managed more than 
once to ride on the crest of the or- 
chestra tempest. There was, of course, 
not much room for a sweeping can- 
tilena, but plenty for declamatory ut- 
terance. The latter reached the audi- 
ence with great imp*ct and it re- 
sponded with enthusiasm. 

Mary Curtis-Verna, who sang her 
first Tosca of the season, was in a 
less fortunate position. She made a 
beautiful entrance with “Non la 
sospiri”, but before she came to her 
second act “Vissi d’arte”, she seemed 
vocally and emotionally spent. Thus 
the most famous lyrical effusion of 
the opera lost a great deal of its ef- 
fectiveness and _ sentimental flow. 
George London was again heard as 
Scarpia, and the rest of the cast in- 
cluded Norman Scott, Lawrence Dav- 
idson, Alessio De Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Louis Sgarro, and Peter 
Burke. —J. F. S. 


Les Contes d’Hoffmann 


Nov. 13.—At the season’s second 
performance of Offenbach’s “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann”, two of the lead- 
ing artists were new to the cast this 
season: Laurel Hurley, as Olympia, 
and Martial Singher, in the roles of 
Lindorf, Coppélius, Dappertutto, and 
Dr. Miracle. 

Miss Hurley is one of the best 


Olympias I have ever seen in move- 
ment and mime, achieving a doll-like 
jerkiness that would do credit to a 
dancer. She sings the role not only 
with coloratura agility but with a 
solid, gleaming tone. On this occa- 
sion, she was not in her best form, 
missing some of the notes in the 
quick arpeggios and lacking something 
of her customary aplomb in the top 
tones, but it was nonetheless a capti- 
vating performance. Miss Hurley 
vividly conveys Offenbach’s ironical 
intent, with the discerning aid of 
Cyril Ritchard. 

As for Mr. Singher, he is the most 
distinguished master of French and 
of the French style now active at the 





Martial fae dine as Gusuaaune 


Metropolitan. In every way, his per- 
formance of the four roles (all clearly 
differentiated and enriched with de- 
tail) was a model. It is true that a 
few top tones revealed effort—but no 
one cared, for his singing was as pol- 
ished as his superb acting. 

The otherwise familiar cast in- 
cluded Nicolai Gedda, as Hoffman; 
Rosalind Elias, as Giulietta; Lucine 
Amara, as Antonia; Mildred Miller, 
as Nicklausse; and, in other roles, 
Paul Franke, Clifford Harvuot, Nor- 
man Scott, Mignon Dunn, Alessio De 
Paolis, Lawrence Davidson, Robert 
Nagy, Calvin Marsh, and Nancy 
King. 

fan Morel achieved crisp rhythms 
and neat ensembles. Too bad that 
this masterly disciplinarian does not 
convey more of the romance and ex- 
citement of the theatre in his work! 
The audience gave him and the or- 
chestra several appreciative — 


La Traviata 


Nov. 14—Giuseppe Campora, per- 
haps the most attractive and person- 
able tenor at the Metropolitan today, 
graced the role of Alfredo in this 
third performance of the Verdi opera. 
As much as it is a pleasure to see 
him, it is almost always as much a 
pleasure to hear him in lyric roles. 
For the most part he sang on this 
occasion with style and finish and 
blandishing tone, so that it seemed 
doubly unfortunate that he failed to 
articulate the turns in the -act 
drinking song and that his voice failed 
him in the climax of “De’ miei bollenti 
spiriti”. 

Licia Albanese, as Violetta, once 
more demonstrated how to make point 
after point, dramatically and music- 
ally, with the utmost economy of 
means, and Robert Merrill made fine, 
resonant sounds as the elder Germont. 
Fausto Cleva’s conducting seemed par- 
ticularly meticulous in detail and 
warm in spirit; one kept wishing for 
more felicitous staging to make this 
evening completely enjoyable. 


—R. A. E. 
Otello 


Nov. 15, 2:00—Passion and power 
made the season’s first performance of 
Verdi’s “Otello” one grand crescendo 





of excitement, culminating in a last 
act that was high tragedy. Thanks to 
Fausto Cleva, a superb cast, and an 
inspired orchestra, the torrential en- 
ergy and astounding variety of Verdi's 
score was revealed to the 

This is a work that calls impera- 
tively for great voices, and Mario Del 
Monaco, Renata Tebaldi, and Leonard 
Warren took up Verdi’s challenges 
with splendid assurance. 

With every reappearance, Mr. Del 
Monaco improves his Otello. He has 
made marked progress in his acting 
since his first appearances at the Met- 
ropolitan, and his singing, too, has 
gained in light and shade, though he 
has yet to sound comfortable in float- 
ing pianissimo. How few tenors can 
trumpet forth the “Esultate!” as Mr. 
Del Monaco does! Or sing with such 
tragic force the “Ora e per sempre 
addio” or build the melodramatic “Si, 
pel ciel” (with Iago) to such a tower- 
ing climax! 


“Searing Pathos” 


Even more significant of his dra- 
matic growth is his performance in 
Act IV, where he captures not only 
the searing pathos but the nobility of 
the libretto and the music. That the 
exquisite love scene at the end of Act 
I was lacking in its customary magic 
was less the fault of Mr. Del Monaco 
and Miss Tebaldi than of the senseless 
stage direction by Dino Yannopoulos 
at this point. The two lovers wandered 
all over the ramparts, yards apart, 
when they were exchanging some of 
the most ardent and poetic lines in 
the literature. All suggestion of physi- 
cal closeness was studiously avoided. 

At one point both Mr. Del Monaco 
and Mr. Cleva fell short of their high 
level of dramatic intensity. It was in 
the soliloquy of Otello, “Dio! mi 
potevi scagliar”’, perhaps the most 
miraculous passage in the whole work. 
Here, a much slower tempo and weight 
in the triplets are needed in the or- 
chestra, and Mr. Del Monaco should 
make us feel that the tones are forced 
out his vitals. Magnificent, however, 
were the scenes in which he lashed 
out at Desdemona, for he managed to 
convey Otello’s maddened fury with- 
out bombast. 

Desdemona is one of Miss Tebaldi’s 
best roles. She was equally at home 
in those searing phrases in the en- 
sembles which seem almost to have 
been written for an imaginary voice 
and in the etheral phrases of the 
“Salce, Salce” and the Ave Maria. But 
quite as moving as her transcendent 
singing was her dramatic portrayal 
of this singularly lovable and unfor- 
tunate woman. In the last act, one 
sensed her growing fears, and the 
famous farewell to Emilia was truly 
heartbreaking. 

Artists seem to have certain years 
in which they make gigantic strides 
in their development, and for Leonard 
Warren 1958 is such a year. Always 
an excellent musician and a_ hard- 
working actor, Mr. Warren has gained 
a new psychological depth and finish 
of detail in his work which has re- 
vealed itself not only in “Otello” but 
in other operas. Iago is one of the 
severest challenges in the repertoire 
because Verdi and Boito did not have 
the space to explain him (as Shakes- 
peare did) but had to present him in 
bold, shorthand strokes, so to speak. 

Mr. Warren now convinces us from 
his first phrase that this monster is 
still a human being. His singing of 
the drinking ditty was a masterpiece of 
malevolence mingled with jocosity; 
the “Era la notte” (all in the most 
silken piano and pianissimo) made 
one’s flesh crawl with its insinuations. 
His cry of “Ecco il Leone!”, as he 
mounted the throne in Act III, was 
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really horrifying. We saw a man 
transfigured by evil into something 
both inhuman and superhuman. With 
the growing scope of his dramatic 
conceptions, Mr. Warren’s splendid 
voice has gained new color and plas- 
ticity. 

Nor should the inspired perform- 
ances of the rest of the cast and the 
chorus go unpraised. Martha Lipton 
was a vivid Emilia, and needed only 
to sing a bit more smoothly. Very 
few Cassios have the vocal amplitude 
of Paul Franke. And all of the others 
gave us real characters and not stock 
figures: Charles Anthony, as Roderigo; 
Nicola Moscona, as Lodovico; Clifford 
Harvuot, as Montano; and Calvin 
Marsh, as a Herald. 

I have always resented the fire 
chorus in Act I as a relapse on Verdi’s 
and Boito’s part into old-fashioned 
opera habits, but it was sung so danc- 
ingly and with such flame-like brilli- 
ance at this performance that I could 
not help enjoying it. 

At the end, the house sank into 
deathlike stillness as Otello breathed 
out that last heartbroken cry, and 
many people were still wiping away 
their tears as they began a wild ova- 
tion that lasted long after the final 
curtain. —R. S. 


Madama Butterfly 


Nov. 15.—For its third perform- 
ance “Madama Butterfly” had a new 
soprano as its tragic heroine. She 
was Kunie Imai, who was making her 
debut with the company on this oc- 
casion. Born in Japan, she received 
her musical training at the Madrid 
Conservatory, having been sent there 


OTHER OPERA in New York 


At the City Center 


La Traviata 


Nov. 7.—Phyllis Curtin sang her 
first Violetta with the New York City 
Opera, and three other singers were 
heard in their roles for the first time 
at the City Center at this perform- 
ance. 

Since Miss Curtin is one of the 
company’s most dependable and ver- 
satile artists, her portrayal of the 
pathetic and tragic Violetta attracted 
a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Aside from her vocal excellence— 
nothing was forced, she was consist- 
ently on pitch—Miss Curtin’s acting 
was superb. Her first act was less 
flamboyant than most sopranos make 
the party scene. She was charmed but 
not immediately overwhelmed by her 
first meeting with Alfredo. The ro- 
mance built. In brief, Miss Curtin 
was a believable figure, and the audi- 
ence was moved. 

John Alexander makes a splendid 
Alfredo, vocally and dramatically. 
Philip Maero, as the elder Germont, 
sang unevenly. Heard for the first 
time were Helen Baisley, as Flora; 
Lou Rodgers, as Annina; and Grant 
Williams, as Gaston. Arturo Basile 
continued to impress as a conductor. 

i. 


Carmen 


Nov. 8, 2:30.—Two debuts marked 
the third “Carmen” of the City Cen- 
ter season: Joan Sena as Micaéla, and 
Debria Brown as Carmen. Miss Sena 
was an attractive and personable fig- 
ure on the stage, and sang with a 


through the good will of the Domini- 
can Fathers. Having achieved con- 
cert and television experience in 
Spain, she made her operatic debut 
last year in Seville as Cio-Cio-San. 

It is not unusual for a Japanese 
artist to sing this role, and this pro- 
duction, which was designed and 
staged last season by two Japanese, 
Motohiro Nagasaka and _ “Yoshio 
Aoyama, presented Miss Imai under 
more favorable circumstances. She 
acted with a winning charm, and in 
the first act conveyed the childlike 
innocence of Butterfly’s character, 
which is rarely encountered on the 
opera stage today. From her opening 
scene it was obvious that she was 
highly gifted as to voice, for it is 
clear and beautiful as to natural 
sound. But it was also obvious that 
she did not yet have her voice under 
full control. Her high tones were 
pushed and forced off pitch. Perhaps 
nerves could be blamed in the en- 
trance scene, but this trait continued 
throughout the evening. Also, there 
was little variety of tonal color in 
her interpretation and she had some 
rhythmic difficulties. However, she is 
young in years—only 24—and with 
more experience will undoubtedly 
make what is now a promising But- 
terfly into a completely rewarding 
characterization. 

The production remains amazingly 
fresh. Under the expert direction of 
Erich Leinsdorf, the familiar cast 
seemed alert and at home, including 
Margaret Roggero, as Suzuki; Barry 
Morell, as Pinkerton; and Mario 
Zanasi, as Sharpless; and Madelaine 
Chambers, Alessio de Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Osie Hawkins, and Cal- 
vin Marsh. F i oe 





small, pretty, rather colorless voice 
which tended towards shrillness in the 
upper register. 

In Miss Brown, the City Center 
has a real find. She has a true mezzo 
voice, with a dark timbre, in perfect 
focus. Just by an inflection of tone 
color, her voice be- 
came insinuating, 
commanding, cool, 
passionate or scorn- 
ful. It was also a 
pleasure to hear 
the sureness and 
clarity of her sing- 
ing of the orna- 
mentation and 
small bits of color- 
atura, both at full 
voice and in her 
excellent shadings 
of dynamics down 
to a clear and 
carrying mezza 
voice. The Segui- 
dilla was especially 
fine and recalled 
the work of Sigrid 
Onegin. 

Miss Brown’s 
acting was first- 
rate. She had great 
presence on stage, 
and was in com- 
mand from her first 
entrance. Her Car- 
men was sultry, but 
too proud to be 


Turandot 


Nov. 12.—New in their roles in 
“Turandot” with the New York City 
Opera were Gertrude Ribla in the 
title part and Elisabeth Carron as Lit. 
Miss Ribla’s command of the terribly 
exacting music was evident, as was 
the intensity of her singing. If she 
sang at times with strain and tension, 
especially in her highest range, there 
were also many moments of tonal 
beauty, particularly in the soft pas- 
sages. Dramatically she, portrayed 
this role well, though rather tenta- 
tively on occasion. 


Miss Carron was most ingratiating, 
and submerged herself completely in 
the drama of the part. After she had 
overcome some intial unsteadiness, she 
sang with lovely tone. Her beseech- 
ing “Signore, ascolta!” was especially 
expressive. As Prince Calaf, Giu- 
seppe Gismondo rang out his silvery 
high notes effectively. Joshua Hecht 
was a vivid Timur. 

Chester Ludgin, Grant Williams 
and Keith Kaldenberg, as Ping Pang 
and Pong respectively gave an excel- 
lently coordinated performance. Rus- 
sell Christopher was the Emperor, Ar- 
thur Newman the Mandarin, and 
Michael Arshansky the Persian Prince. 
The performance was conducted by 
Julius Rudel, who kept the music 
moving along and recreated a great 
deal of the color and force of the 
powerful scorce. —D. B. 


Other performances 


Ralph Herbert took the role of 
Eisenstein in “Fledermaus” for the 
first time with the City Opera, on 
Nov. 9. An added performance of 
Strauss’s “The Silent Woman,” on 
Nov. 13, had Beatrice Krebs singing 
the role of the Housekeeper for the 
first time. 

In “Susannah”, on Nov. 14, Lee 
Venora had the title role, which she 
had sung with the company in Brussels 
last summer. Joshua Hecht was the 
Olin Blitch,—a first time with the com- 
pany. The matinee of “Madama But- 
terfly” on Nov. 15 marked the debut 
of Constantine Callinicos, as conduc- 
tor, and John Reardon sang Sharpless 
with the company for the first time. 


Giuseppe Baratti was a new Alfredo 
in “La Traviata” on the night of NoV. 


Charles Rossi 


Arturo di Filippi (center), director of the Opera Guild 
of Greater Miami and with the vocal department of 


vulgar. Jon Crain 
sang Don José; 
Norman Treigle, 
Escamillo. 


Miami University, congratulates one of his former 
students, Joan Sena, who sang Micaéla at the City 
Center. They are seen with Emerson Buckley, who 
conducted “Carmen”’ 


15. The final performance of the sea- 
son—of “La Boheme” on Nov. 16— 
brought the debut of Maria Candida, 
as Musetta, and the initial casting of 
Chester Ludgin as Marcello and Rus- 
sell Christopher as Schaunard. 


Hansel and Gretel 
Staged by Actors’ Opera 


Gate Theatre, Nov. 10. — Actors’ 
Opera presented a vividly acted per- 
formance of Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel” in an English translation 
by Alan Ross. Molly Stark, the 
Gretel, is endowed with a very charm- 
ing voice, which she does not attempt 
to force, and the Hansel, Nancy 
Simmons-Beebe, also has a voice of 
good quality. Both principals sang 
lyrically and with good control. 

Nada Rowand and Lawrence Buoy, 
the Mother and Father, had also care- 
fully prepared themselves for their 
roles. They were unexciting vocally, 
although very adept _histrionically. 
Justyn Carter in the role of the Witch 
was impressive in like manner. The 
Sandman was sung by Vita Pisciotta, 
the Dewman by Leah Crohn. Mr. 
Ross was the stage director, and Paul 
de Leeuw the hard-working con- 
ductor-pianist. —D. B. 


Carl Yost Mastersingers 
Heard in Aida 


High School of Fashion Industries 
Auditorium, Nov. 15.—The Carl 
Yost Mastersingers presented a per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Aida” for the 
benefit of the New York Heart As- 
sociation. Dolores Molteni in the 
title role sang lyrically and acted with 
intensity of feeling. But her voice 
lost much of its beauty in the high 
altitudes required of the singer of 
this role. 

James Drummond, the Radames, 
was well-prepared and had a pleasing 
voice, but greater flexibility and less 
unevenness of vocal texture were re- 
quired. As Amneris, Francine Fal- 
kon was tremulous in many phrases, 
but used her large voice in a grace- 
ful manner otherwise. Dmitri Nabo- 
kov, the Ramfis sang resonantly, if 
roughly, and had commanding stature 
dramatically. James Boxwill bore 
himself with dignity as Amonasro, and 
sang with power. Others in the cast 
were Keith Alan Cota, Boris Aposto- 
loff and Elizabeth George. Julio 
Neri was the stage director, and Pas- 
quale Ruisi conducted. —D. B. 


Mayfair President 


Receives Award 


John H. Zorek, president of May- 
fair Travel Service, has received the 
annual award presented by Travel 
Agent magazine for outstanding pro- 
motion of special interest tours, parti- 
cularly in the field of music. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos has consented to make 
the award on behalf of the magazine. 
Mayfair’s Seventh Annual Music Fes- 
tival Tour of 1959 will be under the 
direction of David Ewen, author of 
many books on music. 


Haesle Leads 
Grand Forks Opening 


Grand Forks, N. D.—The 1958-59 
season of the Grand Forks Symphony 
Association, under the direction of 
Leo M. Haesle, opened on Nov. 9, 
featuring Rafael Druian, concertmas- 
ter of the Minneapolis Symphony, as 
soloist. Other concerts will have Vera 
Franceschi, pianist, and Mrs. Lowell 
Swenson, mezzo-soprano, as soloists. 
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Whitestone Photo 


Miss Tebaldi solves an Italian crossword puzzle, watched by her poodle 


Soprano’s Modest Life Balances Great Art 


York newspapers were full 

of a sensational “Madama 
Butterfly” at the Metropolitan two 
days earlier. One review referring 
to the star of the performance, 
began, “Renata Tebaldi, the 
world’s greatest soprano... .” A 
visitor to Miss Tebaldi’s modest 
hotel suite on the day that these 
words were published found her 
wearing a gray jersey dress and 
pearls and reading an Italian maga- 
zine. 

“It is a great experience to sing 
Cio-Cio-San with an authentic 
Japanese director,” the soprano 
said, commenting on the current 
Metropolitan production staged by 
Yoshio Aoyama. Her English is 
much more fluent than it used to 
be, although she finds its conven- 
lent to express complicated ideas 
through the medium of Linda 
Barone, her handsome amanuensis 
on loan from the United Nations. 

“This was only my 12th ‘Butter- 
fly’: I sang it four times in Barce- 
lona last February, five times in 
Naples last August, and twice in 
Chicago. I had wanted to try the 
role before, but partly because of 
my height [5’9”] I felt it was diffi- 
cult to act as well as to sing; I 
wanted to wait until I was mature 
enough.” Miss Tebaldi, 36, admits 
that in order to forget dramatic 
problems she must first relax com- 
pletely in the vocal problems. 

The soprano hesitated at first to 
specify any favorites among her 
36 or 37 roles. On reflecting, how- 
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ever. she acknowledge a special 
fondness for Adriana Lecouvreur, 
Tosca, Desdemona and Aida—and 
Francesca da Rimini, from which 
she withdrew in San Francisco a 
few years ago on the ground that 
she was not ready for it. 

The balance of her repertory is 
divided between Verdi and Puc- 
cini, whom she claims to like equal- 
ly well; Verdi’s vocal line she finds 
“classical, celestiale’, Puccini’s 
more emotional and realistic. But 
she has also sung “Tannhauser”, 
“Lohengrin” and “Meistersinger” 
in Italian and feels that these Wag- 
ner works are most sympathetic to 
her countrymen. A few years ago 
she sang Tatyana in Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugene Onegin” at La Scala. 
Marguerite is another of her roles, 
although the “Faust” of Gounod is 
not often performed in Italy. 


Impresarios Prefer Bigger Roles 


When will audiences have an- 
other chance to hear her in some 
of these characterizations? Miss 
Tebaldi smiled. “The impresarios 
prefer that I do the bigger roles ” 
she replied simply in her light, 
flexible voice. “I would like to sing 
the Contessa in ‘Nozze di Figaro’ 
here in New York; it is a role I 
have sung often in Italy. Donna 
Elvira is another. And Alice Ford 
[‘Falstaff’] amuses me much.” 

Pizzetti? “No,” with a quick 
shake of the head: “modern music 
does not appeal to me. I don’t feel 
it. I sing first for my own pleasure, 
you see, and my tastes are con- 


servative in my artistic life as well 
as my personal life.” Pressed for 
examples from the latter, she would 
say only that she likes 19th-cen- 
tury books, paintings and furniture, 
which presumably fill her new 
apartment in Milan. (She spends 
about two months of the year 
there. ) 

The soprano’s reading matter 
includes Vogue and Harper's Ba- 
zaar, copies of which were stacked 
neatly on an end table beside her 
sofa. “Fashion is fickle,” she de- 
clared by way of Miss Barone; “I 
follow it with discretion. I prefer 
simple lines.” Her caller pointed 
out that her hemline, nevertheless, 
was exactly where Vogue said it 
ought to be, whereupon the diva 
involuntarily tugged at her skirt. 
Her tastes in food, too, are simple: 
meats, chicken in any shape or 
form, and especially American ice 
cream, which she describes as fan- 
tastico. “It is too good!” she la- 
manted with a laugh, contracting a 
weil-penciled eyebrow and conced- 
ing that she suffers from the same 
problem as most other women. But 
she added with satisfaction that 
lately she 1as lost between 20 and 
25 pound . 

A typical Tebaldi day begins 
about 9:00—earlier when she has 
to rehearse, which is usually the 
case in her busy Metropolitan 
schedule (27 performances during 
1956-57). A cup of espresso brewed 
by Tina, her maid, takes the place 
of breakfast. The mornings of 
days when she is not to sing are 


devoted to writing letters, of which 
the soprano claims she can dis- 
patch a dozen at one sitting. A 
light lunch at 1:00 or 1:30 is fol- 
lowed by personal errands or wia- 
dow-shopping. 

Miss Tebaldi is not passionately 
fond of walking, perhaps due to her 
right leg, which was left weak by 
an attack of polio when she was 
three; but she feels at home on the 
streets of New York and enjoys 
being recognized. 

She never eats before a perform- 
ance. Otherwise, supper is at 8:00 
or later and consists of soup, salad, 
a vegetable, meat and prosciutto. 


Sometimes the singer prepares a 


spécialité of her own; according fo 
Linda Barone she whips up a mean 
dish of mashed potatoes, not to 
say a notable veal roast. Tebaldi 
does not smoke but does sip an 
occasional “Punt et Mes”, a kind 
of vermouth. In the evening she 
watches television—anything at all, 
she says, singling out for her dis- 
pleasure only the commercials that 
invariably break into a program at 
tense moments. She is never in. bed 
before midnight. : 


No Time To Relax 


“I have no time to relax,” the 
soprano explained __ pleasantly. 
“There are always things to worry 
about.” Maria Menéghini Callas is 
not one of them, although Miss 
Tebaldi grants that being ques- 
tioned incessantly about her alleged 
rival makes her “stanca, tired”. 
She is not grudging with praise for 
other singers; for example, after 
watching Victoria de los Angeles 
rehearse Cio-Cio-San for days on 
end prior to her own “Butterfly”, 
she pronounced the Spanish so- 
prano “a wonderful artist”. 

Miss Tebaldi admitted that by 
nature she is of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and added that she believes 
her melting blue eyes are bluest 
when she is happiest and turn gray 
when she is troubled. She did not 
deny that their color that day was 
less than azure, but would not give 
a reason. 


Loss of Mother Still Felt 


She still feels acutely the loss of 
her mother, who died in November, 
1957. Giuseppina Tebaldi had 
been her daughter’s mainstay ever 
since childhood days in Langhirano, 
a small town near Parma. (Renata 
had been born in Pesaro, on the 
Adriatic.) An amateur soprano 
herself, Signora Tebaldi encour- 
aged young Renata’s career during 
the years of study, three of them 
with Carmen Melis. She saw her 
through the wartime hiatus be- 
tween her debut in 1944, as Helen 
of Troy in “Mefistofele”, and her 
first triumphant Desdemona, in 
Trieste in 1946. She stayed in the 
background during the decade of 
growing acclaim that followed, 
during which the daughter made 
successive debuts at La Scala, in 
San Francisco (1950) and at the 
Metropolitan (1955). 

The elder and the younger Te- 
baldi were almost inseparable; at 
one stroke the soprano lost secre- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Artists and Management 





Coppicus and Schang 
To Bring Cassado Back 


Gaspar Cassado, noted Spanish 
cellist, will return for his third tour 
of the United States next fall under 
the management of the Coppicus and 
Schang Division of Columbia Artists 


Ubach 


Gaspar Cassado 


Management. Messrs. Coppicus and 
Schang introduced Mr. Cassado in 
1936 when he made his debut with 
the New York Philharmonic. 

The artist was born in Barcelona 
and studied under Casals, who helped 
to introduce Cassado as a composer 
by playing the premiere of the latter’s 
first cello concerto. Mr. Cassado has 
been heard throughout the world on 
his many tours. 


London, New York 
To Hear Callas 


On Nov. 16, ten days after Maria 
Meneghini Callas’ dismissal from the 
Metropolitan Opera, La Scala in 
Milan ended a ten-year relationship 
with the soprano. The La Scala dis- 
missal came as a result of a feud be- 
tween Miss Callas and the opera’s 
director, Antonio Ghiringhelli. 

In the meantime David Webster, 
general administrator of Covent Gar- 
den, has announced the engagement 
of Miss Callas for early next year, 
but no details about date and opera 
have been disclosed as yet. 

Miss Callas has been engaged to 
sing a benefit performance for the 
American Opera Society of Bellini’s 
“Tl Pirata” at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 
27. The work was originally sched- 
uled to open the organization’s season 
next fall, but it was decided to present 
the opera this winter as a vehicle for 
the soprano’s return to New York. 


United States Soprano 


Tours Mexico 


Mexico, D.F.—Lorena Dureau, so- 
prano from New Orleans, has been 
contracted by six Mexican-American 
Cultura! Institutes in Mexico to pre- 
sent a series of concerts devoted en- 
tirely to Mexican and American songs. 
Miss Dureau’s tour, which started 
on Oct. 24, will close here at the 
Palacio de Bellas Artes early next 
year. 


Vancouver Festival 


Announces 1959 Plans 


Vancouver, B. C.—Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, artistic and managing direc- 
tor of the Vancouver Festival, has an- 
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nounced plans for the 1959 festival. 
One of the main events will be the 
appearance of the Takarazuka Dance 
Theatre from Japan. Among Cana- 
dian artists to take part at the festi- 
fal are Zara Nelsova, Donald Bell, 
and Betty-Jean Hagen. 

Bruno Walter and Gunther Ren- 
nert, stage director, have been invited 
to return next year, and negotiations 
are underway to engage Herbert von 
Karajan for at least two concerts. 

Harry Sommers, Pierre Mercure, 
and Robert Turner, all Canadian com- 
posers, have accepted commissions to 
write works for presentation during 
festival period. 


Kurt Weinhold Signs 
Hans Richter-Haaser 


The American debut of the dis- 
tinguished German pianist Hans 
Richter-Haaser will be made in Octo- 
ber 1959, under the personal direc- 
tion of Kurt Weinhold of the Colum- 
bia Artists Management, Inc. 

Ranked among Europe’s major 
pianists, Mr. Richter-Haaser is a fav- 
orite choice of such leading conduc- 
tors as Karajan, Boehm, Paray, 
Jochum and Fricsay. Outstanding re- 
cital successes in London, Paris, the 
Hague and other European capitals, 
as well as festival appearances in 
Edinburgh and his first tour of Indo- 





Hans Richter-Haaser 


nesia last year, have greatly added 
to his international fame. 

Mr. Richter-Haaser will be avail- 
able in the United States for eight 
weeks before returning to Europe for 
a solidly booked season. 


ate 
Giesen and Boomer 
To Manage Scotsman 


Niven Miller, baritone from Scot- 
land, will make his initial North 
American tour next season under the 
direction of Giesen and Boomer, Inc. 
Mr. Miller, who will make his Town 
Hall debut in the fall of 1959, made 
successful appearances in London and 
at the Glyndebourne and Edinburgh 
Festivals. 

Giesen and Boomer also announced 
its management of a transcontinental 
tour by Clara Ward and the Ward 
Singers, planned for the next season. 
The Ward Singers, a spiritual and 
gospel singing ensemble, has made 
successful appearances at Carnegie 
Hall and Town Hall. 


Adele Addison, Joseph Eger Added to CAI List 


Joseph Eger 


Concert Associates Inc. has an- 
nounced that Adele Addison, soprano, 
and Joseph Eger, French horn vir- 
tuoso, have joined its management 
roster, for the 1959-60 season. 

Miss Addison, nationally known as 
recitalist, soloist with orchestra, and 
leading soprano of the New York 
City Opera, will fill her first CAI en- 
gagements during the summer of 1959. 





Abresch 


Adele Addison 


Mr. Eger will tour under CAI aus- 
pices in three capacities—with his 
chamber ensemble, the Eger Players; 
as a soloist; and—this last a new ven- 
ture—as musical director and soloist 
with the Camera Concerti. This 14- 
piece chamber orchestra of strings 
and winds will also feature Walter 
Trampler as soloist on the viola and 
viola d’amore. 





Israeli Piano Duo 
To Tour in 1959-60 


Eden and Tamir, Israeli duo-pian- 
ists, have signed a management con- 
tract with the Coppicus and Schang 
Division of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement for a tour of North America 
in 1959-60. 

The young artists, Mrs. Bracha 
Eden and Alexander Tamir, studied 
with Vronsky and Babin at Aspen, 
Colo., in 1955 and made a successful 
debut in New York in the fall of that 
year. Since then the artists have ap- 
peared regularly in Israel in recital 
and as soloists with the Israel Phil- 
harmonic and have made an extensive 
tour of the United States. 

In 1956 the team participated in 
the Vercelli International Competi- 
tion, of which they were laureates. 


Cosmetto To Manage 
Japanese Soprano 


Kunie Imai, Japanese soprano, who 
made her debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera as Madama Butterfly on Nov. 
15, has signed a management contract 
with Cosmetto Artist Management. 

Miss Imai, the first Japanese ever to 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera, 
studied in Madrid and Milan. She 
left on Nov. 20 for Italy to fulfill 
commitments in Turin, Como, Naples, 
Rome, and Parma. 


National Music League 
Awards to Two Singers 


Sara Rhodes, soprano, and Georgia 
Davis, contralto, have been awarded 
management contracts with the Na- 
tional Music League through recent 
auditions. 

As one of the winners of the 
American Opera Auditions in Cin- 
cinnati, Miss Rhodes made her debut 


in Florence, Italy last summer, as 
Mimi in “La Bohéme”. 

Miss Davis, currently studying on 
an American Theatre Wing scholar- 
ship, toured the United States last 
season as contralto soloist with the 
National Chorus of America. 


Soviet Baritone 
To Make American Bow 


Pavel Lisitsian, People’s Artist of 
the Soviet Union and baritone of the 
Bolshoi Theatre, will tour the United 
States in the fall of 1959 under the 
auspices of the Coppicus and Schang 
Division of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. Of Armenian descent, Mr. 
Lisitsian will be the first Soviet male 
opera singer to appear here in recent 
years, and will be heard in opera as 
well as concert. 


Accompanists Agency 
Under New Direction 


The founders of Accompanists Un- 
limited have relinquished control of 
the agency to Ann Kullmer, director 
of Inter-Allied Artists Corporation, 
and Jack Calderwood, new director 
of the agency. 

As an added service to artists and 
managers, Accompanists Unlimited 
opened a branch office in Chicago, 
which will be in direct contact with 
the New York office. 


San Diego Symphony 
Engages John Barnett 


San Diego, Calif—John Barnett 
has been appointed music director of 
the San Diego Symphony for the 1959 
summer series. Mr. Barnett, who will 
conduct six of the seven concerts in 
Balboa Park Bowl, is also scheduled 
to direct one concert on Feb. 14, at 
which Van Cliburn will be the soloist. 
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ORCHESTRAS 


Mormon Choir Joins 
Philadelphians in Messiah 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 4.—The Salt 
Lake Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
joined the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy, for a performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah”, in the orchestra’s second 
New York concert this season, to 
commemorate the 200th anniversary 
of the composer’s death. The soloists 
were Leontyne Price, soprano; Martha 
Lipton, contralto; Davis Cunningham, 
tenor; and William Warfield, baritone. 
Alexander Schreiner was at the organ. 

This was a streamlined version of 
the great oratorio, as it had to be 
to fit into less than two hours’ playing 
time. It was also an extraordinarily 
sleek performance, in which every 
note produced by the orchestra and 
the chorus was perfection itself. The 
ultra-polished playing of the Phila- 
delphians is virtually taken for granted 
these days, and many years of broad- 
casting have made the excellences of 
the Salt Lake Choir a byword, too. 

But it takes a performance like this 
one to demonstrate how superb the 
Mormon ensemble really is. It could 
produce a solid columnar body of 
tone that was exactly balanced from 
the bass to soprano sections. No harsh 
or strained sounds marred the loudest 
passages, and the softest ones floated 
easily and beautifully throughout the 
auditorium. The lightness and pre- 
cision of its fioriture, so distinctly 
articulated, provided a lesson for the 
soloists, and it made the great Han- 
delian contrapuntal choruses sound 
with greater clarity than when sung 
by much smaller groups. Richard P. 
Condie, regular conductor of the 
choir, can take credit for having 
helped to mold one of the finest choirs 
in the world. 

Against. the perfection of the or- 
chestra and chorus, the contributions 
of the soloists sounded human, with 
the expressive virtues and technical 
faults that this implies. Mr. Warfield’s 
voice was almost too round and rich 


for the fioriture, although he handled 
it with more ease and fluency than any 
of the other soloists. But now filled 
with wonder was his phrase “Behold, 
I tell you a mystery” , how noble and 
ringing his aria “The trumpet shall 
sound”! Miss Price was not wholly 
comfortable in the fiendish measures 
of “Rejoice greatly”—at least she did 
not seem happy with Mr. Ormandy’s 
tempos—but her voice had a breath- 
taking luminosity in “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth”. Martha Lipton sang 
her arias with musical surety and a 
classically cool style. Mr. Cunningham 
handled his assignments sturdily and 
satisfactorily if with some tonal strain 
in the highest passages. 

Mr. Ormandy kept the oratorio mov- 
ing along at a brisk pace, which was 
all to the good. Only in the “Pastoral 
Symphony” did he indulge in the 
languishing nuances that can rob 
music of its strength and emotional 
directness. On the whole, this was a 
“Messiah” whose shining finish of 
delivery could command nothing less 
than admiration. —R.A.E. 


Goberman Conducts 


Second Vivaldi Program 

Carnegie Hall, Nov. 8, 5:30.— 
When a Saturday afternoon audience 
fills Carnegie Hall comfortably for a 
program of eight Vivaldi concertos, 
that is “man bites dog” musical news, 
yet this is precisely what happened 
when Max Goberman conducted the 
New York Sinfonietta in its second 
Vivaldi program. All seats were priced 
under a dollar, but this alone would 
not explain the drawing power of the 
concert. It is the growing public un- 
derstanding of and affection for ba- 
roque music fostered by the renais- 
sance of chamber orchestras and the 
phenomenal development of recording 
that accounts for this heartening phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Goberman and his 
players gave their first Vivaldi con- 
cert in Carnegie Chamber Hall on 
Sept. 13, and hundreds were turned 
away 
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but in an amazing variety of styles 
and idioms, so that there is no danger 
of monotony in a Vivaldi program. 
Mr. Goberman had chosen a well- 
contrasted program and he spoke 
briefly before each work, pointing out 
its difference from the others. He 
used a cembalo and he obviously 
knew the stylistic requirements of 
this enchantingly fresh music. The 
program was made up of the Con- 
certos in F major (Ricordi Vol. 43), 
A major (Vol. 5), E flat major (Vol. 
273), G minor (Vol. 25), F major 
(Vol. 121), F major (Vol. 265), G 
minor (Vol. 33), and C major (Vol. 
90). —R. S. 


Schippers and Ricci 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Thomas 
Schippers, conductor; Ruggiero Ricci, 
violinist. Carnegie Ha!l, Nov. 8: 


“Paganiniana”, Divertimento on 
Themes of Paganini ‘ : 
Concerto No. 1 for Violin and 
Orchestra . .Paganini 
Symphony No. 2 Brahms 


Casella 


Having heard some admirable op- 
era productions under Thomas Schip- 





Alfredo Valente 
Ruggiero Ricci 


pers’ direction, his work as orchestra 
conductor was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. There seemed to be a certain 
lack of rapport between this gifted 
young conductor and the Philhar- 
monic, notably in the Brahms Sym- 
phony, which led to some diffuse, 
incoherent music making. A certain 
precipitate superficiality (technically 
and musically) in Mr. Schippers’ ap- 
proach was not too becoming to 
Brahms’s “Pastorale”, and the lovely 
quiet and serenity of Carinthia’s 
Woerthersee threatened to grow more 
—_ once into a tempest-tossed Black 

a. 

Ruggiero Ricci, the Paganini spe- 
cialist among our violinists, furnished 
a breath-taking interpretation of the 
D major Concerto, featuring his 
bright, firm tone, marvelously strong 
left hand, and perfectly relaxed bow 
action. He used the Sauret cadenza, 
which I have never heard played with 
more perfection in a concert hall. 

Casella’s divertimento made for an 
effective opening piece, although the 
interweaving of Paganini themes and 
caprices with brass, winds, and per- 
cussion (it makes rough fabric) is by 
far less diverting than the subtitle 
might imply. —J. F. S. 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 9, 3:00—Upon 
hearing that the new Leventritt Award 
Winner was to play the Second Con- 
certo of the 19th-century Polish vir- 
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tuoso Wieniawski, one expected 
stormy violin heroics of a dazzling 
but not necessarily musical nature. 
This was far from the truth. Al- 
though Arnold Steinhardt had all the 
necessary technique at his disposal, 
his playing was more tender than 
stormy, and always musical. The 
concerto gained by this interpreta- 
tion, and emerged as a pleasant, lyri- 
cal and unpretentious romantic work, 
rather than as a warhorse upon which 
a virtuoso violinist rides to display 
his technical prowess. 

Mr. Steinhardt’s tone was not es- 
pecially large, but intensely lyrical 
and capable of expressing the delicate 
as well as the passionate. The young 
violinist, only 21, gave the impres- 
sion that he would be equally capable 
in Mozart and Tchaikovsky. Arnold 
Steinhardt is one of our most promis- 
ing young instrumentalists. —S. A. 


Amparo Iturbi Soloist 
With Brooklyn Philharmonia 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 
8.—Four familiar works by Brahms, 
Ravel, Schumann and Lalo were 
played for the opening concert of 
the season by the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monia. 


Siegfried Landau, beginning his 
fifth year as conductor, led the 70- 
piece ensemble in a spirited perform- 
ance of the Brahms Third Symphony 
and Ravel’s “La Valse”. 

The least successful piece was 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. Amparo 
Iturbi was soloist. Although she 
played with some feeling for the 
highly romantic content of the con- 
certo, it was a performance that failed 
to rise above the level of routine. 

Lalo’s Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys” 
was the opening selection. A large 
and appreciative audience attended 


the concert. —wW. L. 
Orchestral Association 
Opens under Barnett 

National Orchestral Association, 
John Barnett, conductor. Sidney 


Harth, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
11: 


Overture, “Le Corsaire” ....... Berlioz 
“Pampeana No. 3”, “A Pastoral 
Symphony” ...... Alberto Ginastera 
(First New York performance) 
Concert Suite for Violin and 
eee Herbert Elwell 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No. 3 ......... Mendelssohn 


Under the leadership of its new 
musical director, the National Or- 
chestra Association’s 28th season got 
off to an auspicious start. John Barnett 
is no stranger to the organization; 
he came up from its ranks and has 
had considerable conductorial experi- 
ence with the group he now heads 
and elsewhere. He proved to be a 
dynamic leader whose tempos were 
always on the brisk side. The mem- 
bers of the training orchestra respond- 
ed to his leadership by giving perform- 
ances that were filled with youthful 
zest and spirit and were of strictly 
professional caliber. 

For all their outward theatricality, 
the new works heard proved to be 
sincere utterances by master crafts- 
men. Both works have this in common 
—they were easy to listen to and made 
an immediate appeal. Ginastera’s 
scoring is more lush than Elwell’s, 
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but both aim to please and succeed 
very well. In “Pampeana”, Mr. Gina- 
stera makes effective use of the piano 
for rhythmic and coloristic purposes. 
The opening Adagio is a nocturnal 
piece, reflective and contemplative, 
which rises to an impassioned climax. 
The thrilling second movement con- 
tains a short spectacular cadenza for 
the drum. The final Largo fades out 
like a sunset—in the twilight tran- 
quillity. 

Elwell’s work, less personal in ut- 
terance, also captures the flavor of 
the out-of-doors—a sort of “violino- 
graph” of the great open spaces, clean 





Sidney Harth 


and sunny. The scoring for the violin 
is idiomatic and virtuosic. The Al 
egro capriccoso is a glorified hoe- 
down for the fiddle with a touch of 
old-time prayer meeting thrown in 
for good measure. And that is, per- 
haps, Elwell’s trouble—he throws too 
many things in for good measure. 
Just about the time the listener set- 
tles down to enjoy a particularly in- 
teresting passage or development, the 
composer is off on another tangent. 
It is, however, a piece well worth 
hearing, and the young prize-winning 
violinist Sidney Harth gave it a bril- 
liant and beautiful send-off. The solo- 


ist was recalled again and again. Mr. 





Elwell was present and acknowledged , 
the applause from his box on the 
right. —R. K. 


Cimarosa Requiem Given 
In Clarion Concerts 


Town Hall, Nov. 11. — If there 
were any doubts as to the unique 
value of Newell Jenkins’ Clarion Con- 
certs to the musical life of New York 
—there never were any in the mind 
of this reviewer — they were com- 
pletely erased at this first public per- 
formance of Domenico Cimarosa’s 
170-year-old Requiem Mass. As an 
evocation of 18th-century Italian vo- 
cal art, it was the liveliest, most taste- 
ful, most adroitly directed and co- 
ordinated, and altogether the most 
musicianly performance that could be 
imagined. 

The eminence of Cimarosa, the 
Neapolitan composer who was a con- 
temporary of Haydn and Mozart and 
was esteemed by both of them, de- 
rived from his facility with comic op- 
era of which he wrote a great many. 
Best known is “The Secret Marriage”, 
which still sees the light of day from 
time to time. Like most composers 
of this period, he wrote a wide va- 
riety of music on demand, including 
a considerable number of works for 
the church. 

Catherine II of Russia appointed 
him Court Composer in 1787, and 
when he arrived in St. Petersburg he 
found his first commission was to 
write this Requiem Mass for the 
Duchess of Serracapriola, wife of the | 
Neopolitan ambassador. The manu- 
script of the Mass is in the library 
of the Cherubini Conservatory in 
Florence, and Mr. Jenkins, who spent 
several years of research in old 
Italian music, was permitted to micro- 
film it. 

The most light-hearted Requiem 
you ever are likely to hear, the work 
begins with some solemnity, and the 
composer does his best to maintain 
a funereal stance. But the Neopoli- 
tan’s in-born love of song and inabil- 
ity to hold a dark countenance for 
very long unhorsed him before he 
was halfway through, and in the sec- 
ond section, death forgotten, gay 
melodies come tumbling out in rapid 
succession, some of them straight op- 
eratic arias complete with coloratura, 
others concerted numbers for various 
combinations of the four solo voices 
supported now and again by the 
chorus. There are no less than 15 of 
these short, happy turns. One almost 
suspects that there were some encores 
before the Neapolitans finally laid 
their Duchess to rest in Sorrento. 

Mr. Jenkins knew precisely how to 
go about the presentation of this mu- 
sic. He chose rich, dramatic voices 
for his soprano, alto and bass—Irene 
Jordan, Florence Kopleff, and Donald 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Newell Jenkins, conductor of Clarion Concerts, rehearses (from the left) 
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Irene Jordan, Florence Kopleff, and Donald Gramm in Cimarosa’s Requiem 
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Gramm, respectively—and a counter- 
venor, Charles Bressler, for the proper 
contrast to his soprano. He used a 
small, but highly professional chorus 
of smoothly blended voices, and an 
equally small instrumental ensemble, 
perfectly balanced within itself and 
also with the soloists and the chorus. 
(The solo viola had a particularly 
beautiful tone and sensitive style.) 

Ail of these elements worked to- 
gether with an easy precision and a 
unanimity of artistic perception that 
was a joy to behold and that brought 
glowingly to life a dusty manuscript 
which could have remained, under 
different circumstances, nothing more 
than a museum piece. 

Our hat is off to all of the partici- 
pants. —R. E. 


Munch Introduces 
Blackwood Symphony 
Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 


conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 12. 
Overture to “Béatrice et 
Bénédict” . .Berlioz 


Symphony No. 1 Easley Blackwood 
(First New York Lennie 
Symphony Ne. 4 . Brahms 


The trouble with symphonic com- 
position in the United States is that 
most of our minnows talk like whales, 
to borrow a famous simile. Easley 
Blackwood (who is now only 25 and 
who composed his First Symphony 
between the ages of 21 and 22) is a 
case in point. He is obviously a tal- 
ented musician and he has studied 
with some of the most illustrious 
teachers of the day (Paul Hindemith 
and Nadia Boulanger among others). 
But in this work he has attempted a 
loftiness of style, a span of structure, 
and a concentration of musical 
thought for which he was obviously 
not ready. Nonetheless, these are en- 
dearing faults in an age of shoddiness 
and bids for quick popularity. 

This symphony had its world pre- 
miere in Boston on April 18, 1958, 
and was recorded on tape as part of 
the Recording Guarantee Project of 
the American International Music 
Fund. It was later chosen, together 
with Alexei Haieff’s Second Sym- 
phony, to be recorded commercially 
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full-scale 


by RCA Victor. It was natural there- 
fore for Mr. Munch to put it on his 
first New York program of the sea- 
son. 

The work is in four movements, 
which are laid out along traditional 
lines but in a highly dissonant idiom 
and with a freedom of development 
that remove it completely from the 
category of neat neo-classicism. It 
opens ponderously, with dissonant 
masses of chords that dissolve into 
some interesting contrapuntal devel- 
opment of new ideas. This first move- 
ment has a coda containing material 
that is used to conclude each of the 
four movements (but at first hearing 
I must confess that this device did 
not seem to make the episodic and 
diffuse work more unified). 

In the second, more static and 
songlike movement, Blackwood’s skill 
as an orchestrator and his lack of 
imagination as a harmonist are both 
clear. The scherzo of the work, built 
on ostinato figures of varying lengths, 
is ingenious, but the thematic materi- 
als are so nondescript and the driv- 
ing rhythmic energy so weak, that it 
never takes wing. 

Most daring is the last movement, 
prevailingly slow in pace and sombre 
in mood, which harks back to the first 
movement although varying the ma- 
terial and adding new ideas. But it 
sags and disperses, instead of achiev- 
ing the distillation towards which Mr. 
Blackwood is striving. Let us hope 
that he will write some more smaller 
and less ambitious works before con- 
tinuing in the big and bold symphonic 
strain. Mr. Munch and the orchestra 
devoted themselves to the music with 
every evidence of concentration and 
skill. 

The opening Berlioz overture was 
deftly played, though without the mer- 
curial wit that it can have. But Mr. 
Munch threshed his way through the 
Brahms Fourth with all of the clumsy 
vehemence of an_ old-fashioned 
Kapellm ister, which was doubly dis- 


appointing since he can _ conduct 
Brahms superbly, when he is in- 
spired. —R. S. 


Munch Conducts 
Standard Program 
Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 


conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15, 
2:30: 

Suite No, 4 in D malet spas wie .. Bach 
me patie 2 eae ee Debussy 
Gaakenr Me FG boiiaies Beethoven 


Laudable smoothness of orchestral 
texture was sustained in the perform- 
ance of the Bach Suite. But one was 
not entirely satisfied by the choice of 
19th century orchestral 
sound, with the strings predominating 


| to the detriment of the other instru- 


| ments. 


Mr. Munch seemed tempera- 
mentally more in sympathy with “La 
Mer”, an old stand-by of this orches- 
tra and conductor. The seascope had 
a very sensitive reading, as one ex- 








Morley Meredith 
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pected—one noted the freshness of 
sound, the great wealth of appropri- 
ate textural detail and nuance—al- 
though not as much lustre as has 

been often attained in the past. 
The performance of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony, if it had not the 
degree of power and abandon one 
desired, was excellently paced and 
always songful. Clarity of design and 
a sincere, direct appeal to mind and 
heart were other characteristic quali- 
ties of Mr. Munch’s interpretation. 
.B 


Twilight Concert 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 15, 
5:30 o’clock—An all-Bach program 
in Norman Seaman’s Twilight Con- 
certs series packed Carnegie Recital 
Hall to the walls. With Carl Bam- 
gerger conducting a chamber orches- 
tra, the program opened with the 
delicious Concerto for Two Harpsi- 
chords in C major, with Fernando 
Valenti and Eugenia Earle as the 
excellent soloists. The form of the 
piece is interesting: the second move- 
ment is given over entirely to the 
soloists, and the finale, a fugue, has 
a long introductory passage for the 
keyboards. The soloists tossed it off 
with considerable elan. 

Two cantatas were heard, No. 42, 
“Am Abend aber des selgiben Sab- 
baths” and the Cantata No. 106, 
“Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit.” 
The soloists were Martina Arroyo, so- 
prano; Zinaida Alvers, contralto; 
Emanuel Yavne, tenor; John Macurdy, 
bass; and Ralph Herbert, baritone. 

An ingratiating Sonata in G major 
for Two Flutes and Continuo was 
played between the two cantatas. It 
was given a bright reading by John 
Wummer and Victor Vraz, with Miss 
Earle at the harpsichord. —wW. L 


Von Karajan Conducts 
New York Philharmonic 

New York Philharmonic, Herbert 
von Karajan, conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. : 
Five Movements 7 String 


Orchestra, Op: 5 . .Webern 
Symphony No. 41 in Cc major ..Mozart 
“Ein Heldenleben” . . Strauss 


(Solo Violin: John Corigliano) 


Herbert von Karajan, who has been 
termed “Generalmusikdirektor of Eu- 
rope” because of his fivefoid musi- 
cal eminence (Director of the Vienna 
State Opera, Musical Director of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, Director of the 
Salzburg Festival, Head of the Ger- 
man wing of La Scala, and Chief Con- 
ductor of the Philharmonia Orchestra 
in London) proved again that his 
unique artistic status is no mere acci- 
dent. He is without doubt one of the 
greatest artists on the musical scene 
today, 50 years old, and at the zenith 
of his career. One can well under- 
stand the reasoning of the various 
musical organizations which secured 
his services: a fifth of Karajan is still 
better than the whole of some baton- 
waving bourgeois. 

It was a concert in the grand man- 
ner, which was sorely needed by the 
New York Philharmonic this season. 
The orchestra responded to Mr. van 
Karajan’s intentions with unusual 
alertness and dedication, proving 
again to be an ensemble of high cali- 
ber virtuosi, second to none in the 


| world 





Robert MUELLER : 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


. « & red blooded conception combining technical 
bravura with rhythmic dash." Schonberg, N.Y. Times, 3rd 
NY recital, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 26, 1957 
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Harry Crener 


Herbert von Karajan 


The program was extremely well 
built. After opening with the ppp ef- 
fects of Webern’s subdivided strings, 
leaping sul ponticello through ten 
minutes of painfully delicate and 
spatially disintegrated harmonies and 
rhythms, Mr. von Karajan gave one 
of the most beautiful renditions of 
the “Jupiter” Symphony this listener 
has heard. This was Mozart in the 
best Austrian tradition, serene and 
clear in structure, spherical in tone, 
and supple in its rhythmical impetus. 
None of the craggy ruggedness that is 
so often sold for Mozart. 

The clangorous grandeur of Strauss’ 
“Heldenleben” brought the evening 
to an unforgettable finale. This is 
teutonic music at its strongest and 
most assertive, and Mr. van Karajan, 
without any false modesty, conceived 
it as such: a grandiose self-mirroring 
of the “I” as the pivot of slg 

—J. F. S. 


Danish Orchestra 
Plays Nielsen Works 


Danish National Orchestra, John 
Frandsen and Thomas Jensen, con- 
ductors. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16: 


Overture to “Euryanthe”........ Weber 
Symphony No. 2 (“The Four Tem- 
peraments”); Overture to 

EE Sie t'eqcansce. Catat sa Nielsen 
Ge WOE 5.0 ca es eens Brahms 

Reappearing in New York for the 
first time since its successful United 
States tour in 1952, the Danish Na- 
tional Orchestra failed to match the 
impression it created at its initial 
hearing. More than once during this 
concert over-all precision was lacking, 
and sometimes, especially in the 
Brahms, overenthusiasm led to down- 
right careless playing. On the other 
hand, one could admire the striking 
unity of the individual instrumental 
groups and the obvious sincerity of 
the performers. 

True to its name, the orchestra 
devoted the major part of its program 
to compositions by a Danish master, 
Carl Nielsen. And certainly the Niel- 
sen works received by far the best 
performances of the evening. John 
Frandsen, who made his local debut 
on this occasion conducting the first 
three works of the program, gave a 
sonorous and well-paced reading of 
Nielsen’s Symphony No. 2. Thirty 
years after the composition, Nielsen 
wrote a program for this work ex- 
plaining the titles of its four move- 
ments: Choleric, Phlegmatic, Melan- 
cholic, and Sanguinic. But to this 
listener those notes seemed no more 
than an afterthought. 

Both the members of the orchestra 
and Mr. Frandsen obviously love this 
work, and if their performance did not 
convince us that this is one of Niel- 
sen’s most important compositions, it 
certainly did bring out all the sonor- 
ity of the score and the orchestral 


| craftsmanship of its composer. 
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Overture to his comic opera “Maska- 
rade” was played with accuracy and 
enthusiasm. 

The performance of the Brahms 
Symphony under Thomas Jensen was 
very frustrating. Nowhere did the 
beautiful tone of the string section 
sound more ravishing than in the 
legato melodies, but Mr. Jensen’s 
reading lost itself in details. At other 
times the orchestra was urged to a 
nervous pace that caused harsh play- 
ing. —B. I. 


Boston Little Orchestra 
Led by Russell Stanger 


Boston Little Orchestra, Russell 
Stanger, conductor. Frank Glazer, 
pianist. Town Hall, Nov. 16, 2:30: 


; Rossini 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Frank Bridge ............Britten 


Piano Concerto No.1 ............Bach 
Sinfonietta for Strings and 
> we Vea. | 


What an absorbing program this 
was and how stunningly conducted 
and played! In the first part, Mr. 
Stanger juxtaposed two works which 
exploited the resources of stringed 
instruments in highly contrasting ways. 
Nothing could be more exuberantly 
melodic, more gay and lively than 
the Rossini sonata. Then after these 
tuneful simplicities came the wonder- 
ful complex sonorities of the Britten 
variations, ia which the composer 
displays seemingly inexhaustible ideas 
to fascinate and haunt the listener. 

Scarcely less interesting was the 





Fabian Bachrach 
Russell Stanger 


Sinfonietta by Franz Waxman, con- 
ductor and composer for films and 
founder of the Los Angeles Music 
Festival. This is a strong, well-made, 
sometimes biting score, distinguished 
by its slow movement, a moving 
threnody for divided cellos and violas 
over a steady drumbeat. 

All these works were superbly 
played by an ensemble made up of 
members of the Boston Symphony, 
under the bold and sensitive direction 
of young Mr. Stanger. Particularly in 
the technically awesome Britten piece 
did the conductor win from his group 
sounds that were dazzlingly and 
sumptuously rich in color, playing that 
was full of power and passion. 

With Frank Glazer as soloist, the 
Bach concerto was given a reading 
that was a shade less forthright than 
it might have been. Still, here was a 


performance, in appropriate chamber- 
music terms, that was plain-spoken yet 
not dry, rhythmically alive yet not re- 
lentless, sensitive yet not fussy. 

This was an afternoon of such satis- 
factory music-making that it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Stanger and his men 
will return soon and often to New 
York. —R. A. E. 


Ximinez-Vargas Company 
In Spanish Dances 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 
15.—Roberto Ximinez and Manola 
Vargas are two gifted young Spanish 
dancers who have built an excellent 
young company for the presentation 
of dance theatre. This does not mean 
that the traditions of Spanish dance 
are lost in a maze of theatrics, but 
simply that they are presented within 
a certain framework. Some of the 
dances have a literal story; others are 
performed with a suggestion of real 
life. We find ourselves outside a tav- 
ern, in a public square, or in the 
shadows of some garden, and the 
dance seems to spring spontaneously 
from these surroundings. 

Basically, this is an excellent idea, 
but several dances are terribly slow 
in getting started, and the atmospheric 
introductions and episode would bear 
cutting. 

The guitarists Emilio Bonet and 
Juan Sastre were excellent. Domingo 
Alvardo was a strong flammenco 
singer, but Maria Antonia, young and 
pretty as she was, had her vocal diffi- 
culties. She needs more training and 
experience. The two pianists were 
Jimenez and Virgilio Manuel —R. S. 





San Franecisco’s New Boheme 


Opens Los Angeles Series 


Los Angeles.—Although a theater 
seating 6,000-plus makes formidable 
demands on the loyalty as well as 
the patience of the opera going pub- 
lic, Shrine Auditorium had few empty 
seats at any time during the San 
Francisco Opera’s 22nd annual Los 
Angeles season. As usual, the troupe’s 
appearance here was sponsored by 
the Southern California Symphony 
Association. 

The season opened on Oct. 24 with 
the new mounting of “La Bohéme” 
to commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of Puccini’s birth. The three 
sets of George Jenkins were hand- 
some and eye-filling, though the 
skeletonized, roofless garret of the 
first and last acts, set on a raised 
platform which prevents the singers 
coming forward, was not acoustically 
favorable. 


Lisa Della Casa made her first ap- 
pearance here as Mimi; she is not 
basically a Puccini singer but her 
artistry was enchanting and her act- 
ing in detail and depth was far re- 
moved from the stereotyped pattern 
followed by most sopranos. The re- 
mainder of the performance went well 
under the tasteful if not typically 
Italian conducting of Jean Fournet. 
Other roles were sung by Gianni 
Raimondi, an agreeable tenor; Sylvia 
Stahlman, a rather understated Mu- 
setta, and a competent ensemble em- 
bracing Frank Guarrera, John Gill- 
aspy, Lorenzo Alvary, Richard Went- 
worth, Virginio Assandri, and Robert 
Thomas. 

Until Oct. 25 the company had 
not presented “Tannhauser” here for 
at least 15 years. The shabby scenery, 
the tired and inept ballet, and some 


Lisa della Casa as Mimi and Gianni Raimondi as Rodolfo in the San 
Francisco Opera production of “La Bohéme” 
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Bill Cogan 






of the undistinguished singing of 
minor parts seemed even older. But 
the performance was brought to life 
by the exquisite Elisabeth of Leonie 
Rysanek, sung with a superb feeling 
for tradition and unfailing warmth and 
perception. Also worthy of note was 
the debut of Leopold Ludwig, a highly 
accomplished conductor of the Ger- 
man repertoire. 

In the title role Sebastian Feier- 
singer was new, a routined and ex- 
perienced but not very inspiring Ger- 
man tenor. Grace Hoffman sang 
Venus capably if without the final 
degree of voluptuousness. Lawrence 
Winters as Wolfram was convincing 
enough in the more dramatic moments 
but not lyrically very suave. The other 
minstrel knights were sung in a medi- 
ocre manner by Richard Miller, Mark 
Elyn, Howard Fried and Harold Enns. 
Sylvia Stahlman did the shepherd’s 
song nicely. 


Sprightly “Barber” 


“The Barber of Seville” had a 
sprightly performance on Oct. 26. 
Eugenia Ratti made her dubut as a 
vivacious Rosina, with the vocal 
chores neatly if a bit brittlely accom- 
plished. Rolando Panerai, also heard 
here for the first time, was a likable 
Figaro, with spirit and vocal aggres- 
siveness. Richard Miller’s tenor was 
far too light and bleating in the first 
act but warmed up somewhat later. 
Salvatore Baccaloni returned to do his 
inimitable Bartolo, and Lorenzo AIl- 


vary was a towering and very humor- | 


ous Basilio. Katherine Hilgenberg did 
well by Bertha’s aria, apparently re- 
stored in her honor. Glauco Curiel 
conducted with more insight than 
the score of “The Barber” generally 
receives these days. 

The most ambitious new production 


of the season was a double bill of | 
Carl Orff’s “The Wise Maiden” and | 


“Carmina Burana”, on Oct. 28. 
Neither seemed in basic artistic value 
worth the attention lavished upon 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Margaret Roy .... Contralto 


Town Hall, Nov. 2, 2:30.—Mar- 
garet Roy possesses a smooth con- 
tralto voice, in good focus, and she 
has not, as so many contraltos have, 
been lured into letting the depth of 
her chest voice dominate her tone. 
Thus she can subordinate herself to 
the demands of the music, rather than 
the other way around, and this was 
shown to good effect on her program 
of 20th-century songs. She chose mu- 
sic from five countries, singing groups 
of French, German, Italian, and 
American songs, and also a cycle, “I 
Hear a Lonely Song” by Sibelius, in 
English translation. 

Among the new works were two ex- 
cerpts from a setting, called “Pas- 
torale”, from the “Song of Solomon” 
by the Cleveland composer Herbert 
Elwell. These songs, set tastefully in 
a rather conservative harmonic style, 
were notable for the lovely lyrical vo- 
cal line, which was especially haunt- 
ing at the words “and the voice of the 
turtle-dove shall be heard in our 
land”. The other premiere was of 
three German songs by Felix Wolfes. 
These were evocative of their dra- 
matic texts, and very well sung by 
Miss Roy. 

Perhaps the least successful inter- 
pretation was that given to “La 
Fraicheur et le Feu”, a series of 
songs by Poulenc. Miss Roy’s French 
was not altogether convincing, and 
she did not employ enough variety 
of tone color to make these delicate 
fragmentary songs come to life. She 
was much better in the Italian group, 
with some fine legato phrases. It 
was interesting to hear a song, “Non 
Nascondere”, by Franco Alfano, who 
is known mostly for having completed 
“Turandot” after the death of Puc- 
cini. Judging by this song, Anfano 
was an accomplished composer on his 
own, with the traditiona! Italian love 
for effective vocal line. There were 
also some affecting songs by Tocchi 


and Respighi. Charles Wadsworth 
was the accompanist. —S. A. 
Ivry Gitlis . . . . . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 3.—Ivry Gitlis 
is a violinist in the grand old tradi- 
tion, who knows how to hold the 
attention of his audience. A platform 
personality of unusual suavity and 
elegance, he has the rare gift of coat- 
ing his remarkable technical and mu- 
sical accomplishments with just the 
right amount of Schmalz to make his 
violinistic servings appealing and in- 
teresting throughout. 


Mr. Gitlis’ greatest asset is a big, - 


gorgeous tone of infinite variety and 
color. His bow appeared occasion- 
ally a bit loose and unsteady, yet it 
executed all the difficult strokes with 
such aplomb and spontaneous ease 
that no serious criticism can be ap- 
plied. And while the left hand did 
not always give the feeling of infalli- 
bility, it took all the pyrotechnical 
hurdles of the program in admirable 
fashion. 

Mr. Gitlis was at his best in the 
second part of the program, featuring 
Bartok’s Sonata for Violin Alone, 
Bloch’s “Nigun”, Szymanowsky’s 
“Chant de Roxane”, and Wieniawski’s 
Polonaise Brillante. The Bartok 
work, especially, a giant in today’s 
violin literature, was played with 
great interpretative insight, profound 
feeling for its structural texture, and 
virtuosic freedom. 


The opening “Kreutzer” Sonata 
suffered from a rather careless treat- 
ment, a forced vibrato, and objec- 
tionable rhythmic deviations, and the 
first movement of Paganini’s Violin 
Concerto in D major was set at such 
a hazardous pace that Mr. Paganini 
himself might have had difficulty in 
managing it. —J. F. S. 


Shirley Verrett-Carter 
. » « » Mezzo-Soprano 


Town Hall, Nov. 4, 3:00 (Debut). 
—Winner of the Naumburg Founda- 
tion awards, Shirley Verrett-Carter, 
gave a most auspicious New York 
concert debut. Singing a difficult pro- 
gram that ranged from Purcell to 
Persichetti, the young mezzo-soprano 
displayed a fine natural voice and 
substantial, although not flawless, 
technique. It is a measure of her tal- 
ent that she, a young singer, could 
successfully attempt the “Vier Ernste 
Gesange” of Brahms. She invested 
these with great vocal beauty. 

She was in more difficulty, how- 
ever, with the “Poéme de l’Amour et 
de la Mer” by Chausson. These three 
songs would surely tax the most ex- 
perienced specialist in the French 
song literature, and although Miss 
Verrett-Carter sang them with sump- 
tuous tone, the idiomatic spirit was 
not there. Another song she had dif- 
ficulty with was “Bist du bei Mir”, 
in which her support was unequal to 
the demands of the vocal line. She 
was in no way helped by an _unfor- 
tunately grandiose piano realization 
by her accompanist, Charles Wads- 
worth. 

She redeemed herself with a fine 
performance of the difficult Mozart 
aria “Parto, Parto”, from “La Clem- 
enza di Tito”. She managed with ease 
the coloratura passages and her tone 
was shimmering throughout. There 
was one premiere on the program, 
two songs from Emily Dickinson set 
by Vincent Persichetti. These were 


quite charming, avoiding any sugges- 
tion of bombast and also avoiding 
the pitfall of cuteness that threatens 





Shirley Verrett-Carter 


an idiomatic setting of Emily Dickin- 

son. Miss Verrett-Carter closed with 

some lovely singing of Spirituals. 
—S. A 


William Bauer... . Baritone 


Town Hall, Nov. 4. — William 
Bauer has appeared in recitals in 
New York before, but this was his 
first in several years since he has 
been studying in Europe. 

He is a baritone, and his special 
field is the Lied. His program in- 


cluded some of the halimarks of the 
literature: Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” 
cycle and “Widmung”, the Schubert 
“Erlkonig”, the “Zueignung” of Rich- 
ard Strauss, and a Brahms group. 
Although Mr. Bauer was serious 
and devoted, he was not a convincing 
interpreter. His voice was of limited 
quality and his diction so labored 
that the poetry of the texts suffered. 
The accompanist was Kenneth Man- 
zer. —wW. L. 


Louis F. Simon . . . Violinist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 4.— 
Louis F. Simon, violinist, repeated 
the debut recital he had given in this 
hall on Sept. 26. One was glad that 





Louis F. Simon 


he did so because of the unusual pro- 
gram and even more because of his 
intelligent musicianship and under- 
standing of widely divergent styles. 

Mozart’s Adagio in E major, K. 
261, was well played, with sweetness 
of tone. If one felt a slight lack of 
emotional identification with the mu- 
sic on Mr. Simon’s part, this was 
emphatically not the case in his per- 
formance of Bloch’s Violin Sonata. 
The violinist’s accuracy of intonation 
and ability to convey the varied 
moods of the piece—from warm, ten- 
der lyricism and noble melodies to 
energetic rhapsodic outbursts — was 
self-evident. His tone had a most 
welcome substantiality and breadth. 
The quiet, mystically lovely slow 
movement was vividly evoked. 

Technically Mr. Simon was the 
equal of any work on his program. 
His approach did not stress the vir- 
tuosic for its own sake, but he was 
able to make Ysaye’s Caprice sound 
well. 

The Sonata in C minor by the 17th- 
century German composer Heinrich 
Johann Franz von Biber is a large- 
scale work of uncommon musical in- 
terest. It is similar in some respects 
to works by Bach. Command of the 
broad Baroque style was Mr. Simon’s. 

Hindemith’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2, for violin alone, received an un- 
usually rewarding performance from 
both the intellectual and emotional 
standpoints. The musician played 
with precision (including the passages 
lying high on the E string), and with 
an imaginative approach to tonal 
nuance. It was a strong reading. One 
could point to a few less-than-perfect 
pitches on occasion, but these were 
minor matters. Roy Eaton was the 
accompanist. —D. B. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5.—Following 


their appearance on Nov. 4 with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Handel’s 
“Messiah”, the Salt Lake Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, Richard P. Condie, 
conductor, drew a near-capacity au- 
dience to their own concert. Crowd- 
ing the stage, a full 330 voices strong 
(130 voices more than were able to 
participate in the “Messiah” perform- 
ance because of stage limitations), this 
vast chorus sang with thrilling sound 
and remarkable precision and bal- 
ance a program of choral music by 
Handel, Heinrich Schiitz, Brahms, 
Grieg, Holst, Healey Willan, and 
others, as well as such stirring hymns 
as “A Mighty Fortress Is Our- God” 
and “Come, Come Ye Saints”. 

Another remarkable thing about 
the choir is its flexibility—one never 
got the impression that it was in the 
least unwieldly or that in the tre- 
mendous climaxes its members were 
shouting their heads off. The sound 
whether pianissimo or forte, was 
always a unified sound that had 
beauty as well as body. Every word 
was clearly enunciated and the intona- 
tion was well-nigh perfect. Most of 
the selections, too, were sung from 
memory. The tenor section alone of 
this choir must be the envy of every 
choirmaster in the country. Where, 
oh where, do the Mormons find them 
all? 

The Tabernacle’s celebrated organ- 
ists, Alexander Schreiner and Frank 
W. Asper, took turns as piano ac- 
companists. As commentator, Rich- 
ard L. Evans, provided a homey touch 
with his informal, witty remarks. 
Carol Larsen, soprano, the choir’s 
touring soloist, sang the Willow Song 
and “Ave Maria” from Verdi's 
“Otello” with emotional fervor and 
a light silvery well-trained voice of 
pleasing quality and purity. An at- 
tractivé blonde, Miss Larsen also had 
a pleasing stage presence. —R. K. 


John Browning .... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 5.—Before John 
Browning gave this recital in New 
York he had already achieved many 
notable successes. Born in Denver, 
he had won the Gold Medal Award 
of Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Inter- 
national Contest in 1956, and he also 
has listed among his accomplishments 
winning both the Leventritt Award in 
1955 (which enabled him to make 
his debut with the New York Phil- 
harmonic) and the Steinway Centen- 
nial Award in 1954. He has also 
considerable concert experience be- 
hind him both in the United States 
and Europe. 

Fortunately, this recital was as im- 
pressive as his record, and showed 
that he possesses one of the largest 
talents among the younger generation 
of pianists before the public today. 
His program paid homage to com- 
posers of the past—Bach, Schubert, 
and Chopin. And for a contempo- 
rary work he chose Samuel Barber’s 
difficult and imposing Piano Sonata. 

After hearing the Sinfonia that 
opens the Bach C minor Partita it 
was obvious that Mr. Browning had 
been beautifully trained, for his play- 
ing was highly polished. But all the 
instruction by the most expert teach- 
ers cannot necessarily convey how to 
make music, and Mr. Browning 
showed that he has the makings of 
a fine interpreter. To be sure he is 
young in years, but his playing was 
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John Browning 


thoroughly professional, and solidly 
secure in technical matters. 

The Bach partitas, unfortunately, 
seem to be becoming more and more 
of a rarity on recital programs today, 
but when played with such exuber- 
ance and such pulsating forwardness 
as Mr. Browning displayed, it seems 
all the more pity. I found the tempos 
of the two Schubert impromptus a 
shade too fast, but Mr. Browning 
found in them a wealth of subtle de- 
tail and shaped them architecturally 
so logically that their interpretation 
could only be admired. 

The Chopin Sonata in B flat minor 
contained a variety of tonal beauty. 
Mr. Browning knew how to balance 
a singing melodic line with sonorous 
bass tones. He did not communicate 
all of the work’s tragic and epic im- 
pact, but he identified himself with 
its romantic spirit. As for the Barber 
sonata, its effect was brilliant. Mas- 
sive in its climaxes, intense in its in- 
tellectual concentration, the interpre- 
tation again affirmed that Mr. Brown- 
ing should have a bright future ahead 
of him. —F. M., Jr. 


Rosalyn Tureck .... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 6. — Rosalyn 
Tureck’s return to the New York con- 
cert stage was a triumphant home- 
coming. During her absence of nearly 
four seasons from the local music 
scene, Miss Tureck has been busy 
building a considerable reputation for 
herself abroad, and the reports that 
have drifted back from England, for 
instance, have been fabulous. Indeed 
they should have been! Judging from 
this recital, Miss Tureck is among the 
foremost pianists appearing before 
the public today. 

Miss Tureck’s program was, appro- 
priately, all Bach, for she is already 
well known in this country as a spe- 
cialist in this composer’s music, and 
her program listed the Prelude and 
Fugue in C major (from Book I of 
“The Well-Tempered Clavier”); “Ca- 
Priccio on a Denarting Brother”: 
Partita in E minor (No. 6); Aria and 
Ten Variations in the Italian Style; 
and Toccata. Adagio, and Fugue in 
D major. Miss Tureck is, of course, 
a pianist, and since few can play 
Bach’s music as well as she, it would 
be superfluous to revive the argu- 
ment about whether Bach should be 
played on this instrument or not. 

Miss Tureck treated the music on 
purely pianistic terms. She did not 
try to imitate the sound or the dy- 
Mamic range of the harpsichord as 
many pianists today are wont to do. 
But more important was that one 
tended to forget the instrument Miss 
Tureck was playing but rather con- 
centrated on the music she was re- 
creating. And to be able to do this 
to a listener is one of the tests of 
a true artist. 

Obviously a lifetime of study has 
gone into the preparation of this 
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music (nobody can play Bach this 
way if it has not), but her approach 
was always fresh and never scholas- 
tic. And what an inventive mind Miss 
Tureck has! For example, in the E 
minor Partita she found beauties 
whose existence one does not often 
realize. An endless variety of tonal 
colors were combined with just the 
right mood for each movement. And 
her use of ornamentation seemed 
always logical and naturally felt. No 
wonder the audience burst into ap- 
plause after her breath-taking per- 
formance of the Courante. 
Superlatives would again have to 
be used to describe her performances 
of the other works, but let this review 
conclude with the hope that Miss 
Tureck appears in recital again and 
soon, and it might prove fascinating 
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to hear how an interpreter of her 
stature plays other music than Bach’s. 
—F. M., Jr. 


Kendall Taylor .... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 7 (Debut.)—The 
distinguished British pianist Kendall 
Taylor left a curiously mixed impres- 
sion in this, his United States debut 
recital. It was evident from his bril- 
liant, if erratic, performance of the 
opening Bach “Chromatic” Fantasy 
and Fugue that Mr. Taylor is an ex- 
perienced and able master of the key- 
board, and a musician of serious 
mien, but he also displayed some key- 
board (and musical) mannerisms that 
marred a good deal of his playing. 

Having at his command a goodly 
stock of expressive devices plus a 
real “feel” for rhythmic flexibility 
and the natural curve of the phrase, 
the pianist used them indiscriminately 
and capriciously. This gave his play- 
ing in the Chopin B flat minor Sonata 
a kind of artificial expressivity that 
was just about the antithesis of every- 
thing Chopin stood for both as com- 
poser and pianist. It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a more deadly con- 
ception of the Funeral March in its 
slow-paced monotony than his. And 
as for the “Wind Over the Graves” 
Presto, Mr. Kendall's performance 
suggested nothing so much as mice 
scampering over the tombstones. 

But, with this out of the way, it 
can be said that the pianist gave con- 
vincing performances of Haydn’s 
grand Sonata in E flat, and Bee- 
thoven’s in C minor, Op. 111. The 
Arietta of the Beethoven was set forth 
with cool dispassionate simplicity-— 
and a beautifully controlled pianism 
—worthy of its heavenly import. The 
pianist’s fleet-fingered brilliancy and 
his incisive rhythms were heard to 
best advantage in Tajcevic’s spicy 
Balkan Dances, and in Norman Ful- 
ton’s well-written and idiomatic Pre- 
lude, Elegy and Toccata. The latter 
received its first New York perform- 
ance in this recital. —R. K. 





Edith Evans . . Mezzo-soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 8, 
5:30.—Edith Evans, mezzo - soprano, 
sang an excellent program with much 
intelligence and feeling. Vocal prob- 
lems prevented her from making the 
most of her talents. A vibrato which 
tended to become pronounced was 
especially noticeable in Sextus’ aria 
from Mozart’s “Titus”, perhaps be- 
cause some of this music seemed to 
lie too high for comfort. Some of 
her tones, as in the Letter aria from 
Massenet’s “Werther”, were flat or 
wobbly in quality. Otherwise, her 
voice had a pleasing light color and 
was expertly used. 

Her best singing was of four Wolf 
lieder. These were sensitively wrought, 
a rewarding interpretative experience. 
Four Mahler songs were dramatically 
effective (“Das irdische Leben” in 
particular). Chausson’s lengthy 
“Poéme de l’Amour et de la Mer” 
was pleasingly sung. First perform- 
ances were given “Sister Awake!” by 
Anne Macky, a pleasant, conventional 
setting of an old English lyric; and 
Three Scottish Folk Songs after Burns 
with appropriate, skillful accompani- 
ments by Paul Nordoff. The accom- 
panist was Arpad Sandor. —D. B. 


Contemporary Music 


Village Gate Café, Nov. 9—An in- 
dication of the growing musical life 
of Greenwich Village was this revival 
of a tradition dating back at least as 
far as Bach, who wrote a cantata ap- 
propriate for performance in a coffee 
house. The pleasures of sipping a hot 
or cold beverage while listening to 
current compositions may not appeal 
to all, but this first concert in a pro- 
jected series at the Village Gate was 
filled to overflowing. 

On the program was the Wind 
Quintet by Villa-Lobos, which makes 
up in inventiveness what it lacks in 
discipline, and the witty and effective 
Quintet No. 2 by Roger Goeb. Both 
works well played by the New Art 
Wind Quintet. 

The focus of the concert, however, 
was on Edgard Varése. Samuel 
Baron conducted his “Octandre”, 
which is now 34 years old. In this 
piece Varése demonstrates his pe- 
culiarly architectural sense of space, 
combined with extremely idiomatic 
writing for the eight instruments. 
Varése then spoke, saying among 
other things that an artist was never 
ahead of his time, but most peovle 
were behind it. He added that his 
interest had recently moved to elec- 
tronic music, not to replace conven- 
tional instruments, but to add _ possi- 
bilities. Then came the major event 
—the United States premiere of 
Varése’s “Poéme Electronique”. There 
were loudsveakers all over the large 
hall. and fragments of sirens, drums, 
choirs, solo voices, and many elec- 
tronically derived sounds poured from 
them, in new and almost frightening 
counterpoint. Along with John Cage’s 
“Williams Mix”, this is one of the 
most imoressive electronic composi- 
tions to date. And wild as the sounds 
seem to us now. it is hard to doubt 
a future for such means of comovosi- 
tion. In a world of jet planes, man- 
made moons, atomic submarines, and 
hvdrogen bombs. who is to sav this 
music does not have a place?—S. A. 


Sigurd Rascher , . Saxophonist 


Town Hall, Nov. 9, 5:30.—Sigurd 
Rascher, saxophonist, artfully per- 
formed an extraordinary program of 
works, the majority of which had 


been commissioned by him. Most 
imposing 
Wirth’s 


of these was Carl Anton 
“Jephthah”, for soprano and 









alto saxophone, which received its 


premiere. This work, well-written 
and affecting emotionally, and largely 
Hebraic-Near Eastern in its harmonic- 
melodic feeling, was particularly ef- 
fective in its two-part writing. 

Ernst Lothar von Knorr’s Sonata 
does not utilize especially stimu‘ating 
material, but is pleasing because of 
the spontaneity with which the com- 
poser expresses himself. This work, 
Waldemar Welander’s Arietta, and 
Clair Leonard’s “Recitativo and Abra- 
cadabra” had their first New York 
performances. 

Mr. Welander’s piece is lyrical and 
romantic in nature. The “Recitativo 
and Abracadabra” were respectively 
broad and lively in atmosphere, very 
deeply rooted in the diatonic scale, 
and not strongly individual in style. 
. Mr. Rascher, who has a disarming 
stage personality, was an excellent 
technician and summoned a large 
scope of tone colors from his instru- 
ment. In Henri Eccles’ Sonata (origi- 
nally for viola da gamba and con- 
tinuo) his tone quality ranged from 
trumpet-like high notes to a bassoon- 
like low register. Quantz’s trio Sonata 
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(originally for flute, oboe and con- 
tinuo) and Wirth’s “Jephthah” were 
performed with unusual sensitivity and 
fitness of style by Mr. Rascher and 
his daughter Karin. 

Other works played were Bozza’s 
overornate “Pulcinella” and Creston’s 
solidly written, stodgy Sonata. David 
Tudor was the accompanist. —D. B. 


Ray Lev ......... Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 9.—Ray Lev’s 
annual appearances in Carnegie Hall 
usually include some unusual key- 
board music. This year, however, the 
recital was made up of well-known 
pieces by the established composers— 
Schubert, Bach, Vivaldi, Haydn and 
Brahms. 

The Handel-Brahms Variations and 
Fugue were certainly not to every 
listener’s taste. Miss Lev rushed 
through the entire work, and her ap- 
proach lacked subtlety. Yet the 
Chopin Nocturne in F sharp major, 
Op. 15, No. 2, which followed, was 
beautifully conceived. 

Miss Lev was at her best in the 
lovely Schubert Sonata in B flat major 
(Post.) The Scherzo and final Allegro 
were especially impressive because the 
pianist had the rapid tempos under 
firm control. 

4 first-performance trifle, “Break- 
Through” by William R. Mayer, 
Ravel’s Toccata from “Le Tombeau 
de Couperin” and Miss Lev’s arrange- 
ments of a Bach chorale-prelude and 
Vivaldi’s familiar Concerto Grosso in 
D minor rounded out the program. 

The large audience was vocal in 
its enthusiasm, and the resulting en- 
cores were by Bach, Godowsky and 
Falla. —W. L. 


Walter Hautzig .... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 10.—A large and 
appreciative audience attended Walter 
Hautzig’s recital, and the Viennese- 
born pianist offered a well-contrasted 
program and some of the best playing 
he has done here. Hautzig the mu- 
sician, however, I still find more in- 
teresting than Hautzig, the pianist, 
for, while he showed a sensitive 
awareness of the piano’s capabilities 
as a singing instrument in softer 
passages, his tone in the fortes was 
often hard and brittle, and his left 
hand frequently drowned out his 
right. 

The pianist opened with a persua- 
sive performance of Shostakovich’s 
glum Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
and closed the program with 14 
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Schubert Waltzes, notable alike for 
beautifully phrased melodies and lilt- 


Mr. Hautzig also gave 
an impassioned performance of 
Scriabin’s emotionally supercharged 
and Chopinesque Sonata No. 3, in F 
sharp minor. 

Even though he failed to make 
Schumann's flights of fancy soar as 
they should in his playing of the long, 
episodic “Humoreske”, Op. 20, Mr. 
Hautzig convinced a good many 
listeners, I am sure, that this neglected 
work contains some of the most beau- 
tiful music Schumann wrote. 

The chief items of interest in Mr. 
Hautzig’s program was what was 
listed in a program note as the first 
performance of Mozart’s Fantasia in 
F minor, K. 608, in the original 
piano-solo version, the manuscript of 
which, from the private collection of 
Paul Nettl, was “graciously put at Mr. 
Hautzig’s disposal”. Be that as it 
may, the Fantasia is a masterpiece in 
whatever version it is heard. 

Mozart composed the work a few 
short months before he died. It was 
written on commission, when he was 
desperate for money, for a mechani- 
cal organ in a clock. It has been 
arranged for various media — piano 
duet, organ, symphony orchestra, and 
—excellently—for two pianos by Bu- 
soni. In its fiery outcry, the Fantasia 
foreshadows Beethoven’s mighty “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata, and its double 
fugue, when played with the neces- 
sary inner tension, can be as spine- 
tingling as anything in all music. The 
work loses nothing in this solo ver- 
sion, and Mr. Hautzig is to be thanked 
for calling it to our attention, even 
though his finely chiseled perform- 
ance neglected the emotional import 
and hence missed the full impact of 
this stirring piece of contrapuntal 
writing. —R. K. 


ing rhythms. 


Sir Frances Cassel , . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 10.—Sir Fran- 
cis Cassel returned to Carnegie Hall 
for his second appearance there. At 
his debut last season it was made 
known that this titled Englishman 
prefers the quiet of his home to the 
limelight of the concert stage, and, 
truthfully, his playing would probably 
be more persuasive at an intimate 
gathering than on the recital stage. 
At its best, his playing was that of 
a gifted amateur, for in quiet, lyric 
passages he revealed attractive tonal 
quality and the ability to achieve a 
singing line. But when bravura was 
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required—or dramatic intensity—the 
results were usually a mad scramble 
of notes, leaving the music quite un- 
intelligible. The program included 
such stand-bys as Beethoven’s 
“Pathétique” Sonata, Schumann’s 
“Carnaval”, and Chopin’s G minor 
Ballade. —F. M., Jr. 


Albeneri Trio 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Nov. 12. 
—The Albeneri Trio offered the Bee- 
thoven Trios in D, Op. 70, No. 1, 
and in B flat, Op. 97 (“Archduke”), 
and a Trio in Two Movements by 
Leon Kirchner, in this first of two 
concerts. 

The Kirchner work, commissioned 
by the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., was given 
its premiere by the Albeneri Trio in 
1954. Coming between the Beethoven 
works, Mr. Kirchner’s Trio was in 
every way worthy of the distin- 
guished company that flanked it. 
While he allots the pianist the brunt 
of the responsibilities, as does Bee- 
thoven, Mr. Kirchner has scored the 
Trio most effectively from the stand- 
point of each instrument’s coloristic 
possibilities. The writing is taut and 
compact, contemporary in idiom yet 
romantic in essence. The ideas ex- 
pressed are provocative, yet the work 
as a whole exerts a compelling emo- 
tional power. In short, it is a signifi- 
cant piece of music worthy of a per- 
manent place in the repertory of a 
medium not overly blessed with good 
contemporary works. The members 
of the Albeneri Trio gave it their 
finest performance of the evening, a 
performance which communicated a 
rapport between the players that was 
only momentarily in evidence in their 
playing of Beethoven. 

Mr. Davenny was the only one 
who got beneath the surface of the 
Beethoven Trios. Mr. Heifetz played 
with his usual suave tone but a little 
too prosaically, while Mr. Ciompi’s 
excessive use of vibrato and “scoops” 
made for fuzzy intonation besides be- 
ing inappropriate. —R. K. 


Eleanor Knapp 
. . - Mezzo-soprano 


Town Hall, Nov. 12 (debut)—AIl- 
though this was Miss Knapp’s New 
York debut, she is a singer of con- 
siderable experience, having s.og in 
opera and concert throughout the 
United States, and abroad. 

Her program was an interesting one, 
one which allowed her to sing in 
five languages. Her most serious effort 
was Falla’s cycle, Seven Spanish 
Songs. This music calls for consider- 
able style as well as a keen rhythmic 
sense. Miss Knapp, whose voice is 
rich and dark, made this music excit- 


g. 

If she has a major handicap, it is 
a noticeable tremelo when she tries 
for volume of tone. This was es- 
pecially noticeable in the “Sonate- 
Vocalise” by Medtner. 

Other songs of the evening were 
“Per Pieta” by Stradella, three works 
by Bizet, “Out of the Dusk” by Paul 
Creston, who was present, and a 
“Serenade” by Carpenter. Edward 
Schick was. the accompanist.—W. L. 


Ruth Slenczynska . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 13. — Literally 
browbeaten by her father into being 
the most celebrated piano prodigy of 
the 20th century, it was just twenty- 
five-years ago to the day (Nov. 13, 
1933) that Ruth Slenczynska, then 8 
years old, made her sensational debut 
at Town Hall. The ups and downs 
of her life since then have been so 


well publicized that they need not be 
recalled here. In recent years the 
pianist has been staging a comeback 
and in this Silver Jubilee Concert 
Miss Slenczynska, aided and abetted 
by all the advantages of modern pub- 
licity, tested her metal before a 
packed house that overflowed onto 
the stage and included some thirty- 
odd standees in the balcony. 

The program Miss Slenczynska set 
for herself was a gruelling one in that 
it featured the 24 Etudes of Chopin 
—a test of endurance most pianists 
wisely avoid. Josef Hofmann, once 
asked why he played so few of the 
Etudes, is reputed to have replied 
that no one pianist could do them 
all equal justice. 

As a pianist, pure and simple, Miss 
Slenczynska is probably as_ well 
equipped as any before the public to- 
day to undertake this feat. Her style 
is eminently pianistic and she has a 
flair for the Chopin idiom. In only 
two of the Etudes—Op. 10, No. 12, 
and Op. 25, No. 11—did she reveal 
any technical weaknesses. But it was 
in the brilliant Etudes demanding the 
utmost in digital dexterity and lim- 
pidity of touch that Miss Slenczynska 
made the deepest impression. That 
4th and Sth finger breaker, Op. 10, 
No. 2, in A minor, was played with 
marvelous control and the most deli- 
cately shaded dynamics. Of the cele- 
brated G sharp minor in thirds (Op. 
25, No. 6), the pianist made a whir- 
ring tone poem of impressionistic 
color washes that was as fascinating 
as it was unorthodox. 

I might as well add here that Miss 
Slenczynska did not hesitate to take 
whatever liberties with tempo and dy- 
namic indications suited her fancy. 
Many a passage marked forte in the 
scores merged piano and vice versa. 
The great B minor octave study from 
Op. 25 was tossed off with magnifi- 
cent power and sweep while others, 
such as Op. 10, No. 4, were set forth 
with dazzling speed and accuracy. 

In the more poetical and introspec- 
tive Etudes, however, Miss Slenczyn- 
ska often showed a curious lack of 
sensitivity even to the melodic lines. 
There was still something child-like 
in her conceptions of such soul-stir- 
ring Etudes as Op. No. 10, Nos. 3-6- 
9-11 and Op. 25, Nos. 5-7, as there 
was in her playing of Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue (which she 
played at her debut in 1933), and that 
incongruity in the program—Griffes’s 
“Clouds” — which preceeded the 
Etudes. 

Miss Slenczynska wound up her re- 
cital with a stunning bravura perform- 
ance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 15 (Rakoczy March). A cli- 
mactic ending to a gala occasion! 


Modern Jazz Quartet 


Nonagon Gallery, Nov. 14—It was 
a good choice to opefi the newly ini- 
tiated series called “Jazz Profiles” 
with a concert by the Modern Jazz 
Quartet. For, whatever failings one 
might find in this group—and there 
are a few, such as a certain tonal 
sterility and lack of emotional im- 
pulse—it certainly has a distinct pro- 
file of interpretation and style. 

John Lewis, moving spirit and 
pianist of the quartet, led his men 
again through a number of delicate 
contrapuntal devices, applied largely 
in selections from the group’s stand- 
ard repertoire. Milt Jackson at the 
vibraharp was an extremely sensitive 
counterpart to Mr. Lewis’s restrained, 
introspective piano; and Percy Heath, 
bass, and Conny Kay, percussion, kept 
the jazz beat in uninterrupted flow. 

The evening included the world pre- 
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miere of one of the “Two Poems for 
Jazz Quartet”, written by Boris 
Blacher upon commission by the 
Deutsche Gramophon Gesellschaft. 
The work, extremely short in dur- 
ation, is of a fragmentary, rhythmical- 
ly very difficult nature, featuring cer- 
tain antiphonal modes. It has noth- 
ing to do with jazz. 

An interesting peculiarity of the 
program was that most of its num- 
bers were inspired by European 
places, events, or other characteristics. 
Does the Modern Jazz Quartet share 
Dizzy Gillespie’s bitter opinion that 
“Jazz is too good for TS 


NAACC 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 15, 
2:30.—The first concert of the 21st 
season of the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors featured four works in their 
first New York performances. 

By far the most ambitious and 
musically rewarding was the Quintet 
for Piano and Strings by Harold Mor- 
ris. It had more maturity in its ap- 
proach than any of the other offerings, 
and was well played by the composer 
at the piano and members of the 
Queens College Faculty String Quar- 


tet. 

Joy Pottle played Eli Krul’s opu- 
lent Piano Sonata; Mildred Hunt 
Wummer and Harriet Wingreen per- 
formed a Sanata for Flute and Piano 
by Claire Polin. A Sonata for Viola 
and Piano by Albert Tepper rounded 
out the afternoon. Eugenie Dengel 
and Juliette Arnold performed it. 

Paul Creston, president of the 
NAACC, introduced the music. 


Richard Dyer-Bennet 
. . » Tenor and Guitarist 


Town Hall, Nov. 15.—Although he 
sounded like a still small voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness of Town Hall, 
Mr. Dyer-Bennet made up in artistry 
what he lacked in vocal power. Of- 
fering a program that was typical— 
that is, one that was outlined in broad 
categories and filled in and announced 
by the performer as he went along— 
Mr. Dyer-Bennet roamed through five 
centuries of folk and art songs cov- 
ering the British Isles, Europe and 
America. The songs chosen from the 
first and last categories sounded pretty 
much of a piece and were not par- 
ticularly interesting in themselves. 
The gems of the evening all stemmed 
from the European group. They in- 
cluded a lovely 13th century “Min- 
nelied”; a coy chanson from the court 
of Marie Antoinette called “Come 
into the Garden”; a song of ineffable 


beauty, “O Speak there My Love”, 
by the 16th century Spanish composer 
Milan; a heart-warming 18th century 
Swedish Shepherd Song; Schubert’s 
“Wohin?”; and a rollicking German 
Hunting Song, among others. Mr. 
Dyer-Bennet communicated the es- 
sence of each in his own inimitable 
way. A large friendly audience at- 
tended. —R. K. 


Leonard Shure ... 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 
16, 3:00 p.m.—This was the second 
offering in the special series of piano 
recitals being sponsored at the Acad- 
emy. One of the objects of the series 
is to produce an intimate contact be- 
tween the performer, the music, and 
the audience by having the artist give 
spoken comments about the program. 
Mr. Shure, however, chose not to 


Pianist 





Leonard Shure 


speak during the course of the recital, 
preferring to mingle with the audience 
after the music-making was finished, 
when he answered questions that any- 
one cared to offer. This proved to 
be a most admirable way of handling 
the event, for Mr. Shure had serious 
and important things to say musically, 
and any spoken commentary might 
have broken the mood that the pian- 
ist was creating. 

It was an admirable program, and 
it was admirably played—Schumann’s 
Fantasy in C major, Op. 17; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A major, Op. 101; 
and Schubert’s Fantasy (“The Wan- 
derer”) in C major, Op. 15. Mr. 
Shure is a man of clear ideas and 
strong convictions, and whatever he 
played was stamped by a seriousness 
of personality. But seriousness here 
is meant not grave in disposition but 
rather demanding earnestness of 
thought. 

He made the Schubert Fantasy a 
brilliant tour de force, the results be- 
ing achieved by not pulling out all 


the emotional stops but by intelli- 
gent and logical building of the pro- 
portions of the work. Of course, one 
must have technique to burn to play 
the Fantasy, for this is one of Schu- 
bert’s virtuoso showpieces, and tech- 
nical security and ease Mr. Shure had 
at his command. The Adagio was 
notable for its somberness, and _ its 


gentle shifting of tonal emphasis 
through color. 
Contact between the performer 


and the music did not seem quite as 
complete in the Schumann and the 
Beethoven as in the Schubert. Both, 
however, revealed an_ identification 
with the romantic expression and the 
varying moods of the music. Thank- 
fully, the March in the Schumann 
Fantasy was not banged out as one 
is wont to hear it these days, and the 
final movement was played with a 
reflective beauty that would have 
made Eusebius smile. —F. M., Jr. 


Janacek Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 16, 
5:30.—The Janacek Quartet, now on 
its first visit to the United States, gave 
the second concert of the series being 
presented by the Sunday Concert So- 
ciety. The quartet, which comes from 
Czechoslovakia and is now in its 11th 
year, made a profound impression. 
Other quartets may play with more 
technical polish and brilliance but 
few can match the warmth, intimacy 
and musicianship displayed by the 
member of this group—Jiri Travnicek 
and Adolf Sykora, violins; Jiri 
Kratochvil, viola; and Karel Krafka. 
cello—who have adopted the name of 
their great countryman. 

The chief item of interest in the 
program, which was played from 
memory, was Janacek’s First Quartet. 
Composed in 1923 and inspired by 
Tolstoy’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, Jana- 
cek’s score, aside from its literary 
connotations, is a work of emotional 
power. The composer’s eerie tonal 
effects and his biting harmonies and 
rhythms are fascinating in themselves. 
Needless to say, the Janacek Quartet 
gave it a glowing performance. They 
brought that same dedication, love and 
understanding to their performances 
of the Schubert Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 29, and the Beethoven Quartet in 
E minor, Op. 59, No. 2. A friendly 
audience of chamber-music lovers 
filled the hall. —R.K. 


Theresa McGovern . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Nov. 16, 5:30.—For 
some years now, Theresa McGovern 
has been giving an annual Town Hall 
recital and one in Boston. She } ves 
in New York. Her program included 
a number of difficult works—“Divini- 


tés du Styx” from “Alceste” and 
Schubert’s “Der Doppelgiinger” and 
“Der Tod und das Madchen”, to name 
three—and she gave them a thorough 
interpretation. But her voice is of 
limited color, expressiveness, .and 
range, which makes a full program 
by Miss McGovern a not altogether 
satisfactory experience. Her accom- 
panist was Jerry Koundoury.—W. .L 


John Fleming. . 


Town Hall, Nov. 16.—A program 
of song and poetry was presented by 
John Fleming, baritone and dramatic 
reader. A vigorous approach and 
confident bearing marked his per- 
formances of arias by Bach, Lully, 
Purcell, Handel and Grétry, and the 
“Vier ernste Gesinge” by Brahms. He 
employed his resonant, pleasing voice 
without any unusual degree of insight 
or tonal beauty. 

But the vivid dramatic gifts evident 
in his readings, chief among them the 
Prologue from Shaw’s “Caesar and 
Cleopatra”, lent fire to his song in- 
terpretations. Poulenc’s “L’Adieu” 
and Duparc’s “Lament” were imbued 
with sensitivity and lyrical feeling. 
Mr. Fleming was completely in sym- 
pathy vocally with a group of Negro 
folk songs. Charles Wadsworth was 
the accompanist. —D. B. 


. . Baritone 


Correction 


In the review of Les Jazz Modes, 
in the Nov. 15 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the drummer was listed as 
Ron Jefferson. This was an error; the 
drummer was Jimmy Wormswerth. 


Goldsand Concludes 


Piano Series 


Robert Goldsand concluded his 
three-concert series, “Creators of 
Piano Music”, on Nov. 2 and 9 at the 
Kaufmann Auditorium in New York 
City. 

Mr. Goldsand continues to give con- 
certs in the United States through the 
first half of the season. In January 
and February he will play in Europe, 
returning to the United States for con- 
certs in March, April, and May. 


Richmond Ballet 
Features London Pair 


Richmond, Va.—Ballet Impromptu, 
the first regional ballet company, gave 
a successful fall premiere, featuring 
Robert Lunnon and Doreen Tempest, 
formerly of the Royal Ballet in Lon- 
don. 

Ballet Impromptu is a member of 
the Northeastern Regional Festival 
Association. 
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Slenezynska, at 33, Marks Silver Anniversary 


By Frank MILBURN 


An anniversary to a musician and 
his public can mean many things. 
For some it is a saddening affair. Of- 
ten it can come when the artist is 
well along in years, the celebration— 
though on the surface a happy, fes- 
tive occasion—poignantly marking the 
approaching end of a long career. 
Such is not the case with Ruth Slen- 
czynska for though last month 
she celebrated the silver anniversary 
of her debut in New York, she is to- 
day only 33 years of age and could 
look at this recital as the beginning 
of another 25 years before the public 
—not as the consummation of a life- 
time’s work. 

The anniversary recital took place 
on the same date—Nov. 13—and in 
the same place—Town Hall—where a 
quarter of a century earlier she so 
startled the New York musical world 
as a piano prodigy. But the 25 years 
that have passed since that date in 
1933 have not been easy ones. If the 
eight-year-old child was to experience 
(and already had experienced) many 
glittering successes, there was also 
much heartbreak in those days ahead. 


“Forbidden Childhood” 


And what had those years held? 
They can be read about in her book 
“Forbidden Childhood”, written in 
collaboration with Louis Biancolli. 
But they can also be more briefly re- 
membered by a gold charm bracelet, 
given to her when she appeared on 
the TV program “This Is Your Life” 
a few seasons ago. 

Each charm is a remembrance of 
a high point of her life, the first rep- 
resenting the state of California, 
where she was born. Next to this is 
a small cradle and a violin, a me- 
mento of her father, Josef Slenczyn- 
ski, who had decided even before 
she was born that she would become 
a great musician, preferably a violin- 
ist. He played on the instrument, too, 
when she was still in the cradle in 
hopes of fulfilling his dream, but her 
instrument was to be the piano. He 
started her practicing at the age of 
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three and this 
domination was to 
continue for much 
of the future. 

The charms also 
recall her first re- 
cital, and a scholar- 
ship that Josef Hof- 
mann offered her. 
There is a violin 
for Mischa Elman, 
who raised the 
money needed for 
the child to study 
in Europe. Some of 
the great pianists 
with whom = she 
studied are also re- 
called on the brace- 
let—Rachmaninoff, 
Petri, Schnabel, 
and Cortot. And 
there is a souvenir 
of her Berlin debut 
at the age of six. 

‘ Sothe spectacular 
career continued 
until 1941. There 
were suddenly no 
more concerts after 
a proposed tour 
of South Africa 
fell through due to 
the outbreak of the war. Back in 
California, painful days followed as 
she tried to adjust herself to a nor- 
mal way of living. She worked her 
way through college. Along with the 
many hours of self-doubt about her- 
self as well as her playing came the 
final break with her father, whose 
words “You'll never play two notes 
again without me” were to haunt her 
painfully. 


Beginning of New Life 


But those years are now over, and 
the problems they brought, she feels, 
solved. She can now frankly say that 
though the book and the charm brace- 
let are honors, she does not feel too 
close to them. They represent a part 
of the life of Ruth Slenczynska that 
others made—a retelling of her own 
story with whose creation she had 
little to do. She considers her own 
life to have begun at the conclusion 
of the book. In this connection she 
relates how in a concert in Cologne 
she felt that she was communicating 
to an audience on her own terms for 
the first time: 

“I was saying things of my own 
and saying them with conviction. 


| There was a message for me to de- 


| them. . . 


liver and somehow it got through to 
. It was a triumph over 
myself. I no longer had doubts.” 

Another biography can be found 
in her recordings. They are an ac- 
count of her present musical life, of 
which she is more proud than the 
facts written in her book. Among her 
disks are the Chopin etudes and 
scherzos and a “Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary Program”, the latter includ- 
ing pieces that have an important 
meaning to her. 

The program she chose for her 
25th anniversary in Town Hall is 
also significant. When in 1951 she 
had found herself filled with insecur- 
ity about returning to the concert 
stage, she went to Artur Rubinstein 
for advice. After playing for him, he 
told her not to worry. 

“Open your program with Bach 
and close it with Liszt. In between 
play the 24 etudes of Chopin.” But 


| his suggestions were not heeded. In- 


stead she picked what she termed a 
“mollycoddle” program, and the re- 
sulting concert produced mainly nega- 





Ruth Slenczynska and Arthur Fiedler discuss one of 
the concertos she played with the Boston Pops Orches- 


tra. She was heard as soloist on several of the national 
tours of the group 


tive results under the circumstances. 

“I was too much of a coward then 
to do what I really wanted. I was 
too eager to please everybody. I had 


not enough faith in myself or my 
own ideas”. 

Today the change in her self-con- 
fidence was evidenced in her recent 
Town Hall program. It listed Bach's 
“Chromatic” Fantasy and Fugue, the 
two books of Chopin etudes, and 
Liszt’s 15th “Hungarian” Rhapsody, 

Now that she feels that she has 
found what she wants from life, Miss 
Slenczynska has accepted without 
complaint the responsibilities that 
must be assumed for a concert career, 
She still practices eight to nine hours 
a day when not on tour and as much 
as time will allow when her activi- 
ties take her to the far corners of 
the world. 

In addition to her Spartan prac- 
tice schedule, there are the back- 
breaking hardships of touring, which 
has led her since 1951 throughout 
the United States and to Europe and 
South America for more than several 
hundred coacerts. She may be short 
and extremely feminine in appearance, 
but she has the physical toughness and 
endurance of an athlete. 

But the hardships are more than 
compensated by the pleasure she feels 
in giving music to audiences and by 
occasions such as when she played 
for Villa-Lobos some of his own com- 
positions. After she had performed 
he offered some suggestions on inter- 
pretation. Then she played for him 
again, using his advice. The com- 
poser then asked to hear the work 
played the way she had the first time. 
This she did. “Play it your own way” 
was his final suggestion. 


Two San Antonio Orchestras 
Conducted by Alessandro 


San Antonio, Tex.—One of the 
most delightful musical experiences 
which take place during the winter 
season in San Antonio is the series 
called “The Little Symphony Con- 
certs.” Held in the comfortable and 
acoustically perfect Ruth Taylor 
Music Hall of Trinity University 
which sponsors the series, Victor Ales- 
sandro conducted the first concert on 
October 28th. The orchestra was made 
up of the string section of the regular 
Symphony orchestra, and Mr. Ales- 
sandro, as master of ceremonies, ex- 
plained a few interesting facts about 
the music, the composers, and indi- 
vidual soloists. The program consisted 
of Corelli’s “Suite for Strings,” Vaughan 
Williams’ “Fantasia on a theme by 
Thomas Tallis” and the “Serenade for 
Strings” by Tchaikovsky. 

The second regular subscription 
concert on Nov. 1 featured José 
Iturbi who has long been a favorite 
here. Mr. Alessandro conducted 
Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony with 
velvety finesse, followed by the Suite 
from “Der Rosenkavalier.” José Iturbi 
played the Tchaikovsky Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 with flawless taste. 


On Nov. 8, the San Antonio Sym- 
phony dedicated the program to the 
House of Ricordi, commemorating 
its 150th anniversary. The program 
opened with a charming modern 
Italian composition, Prelude to “Lo 
Straniero” by Ildebrando Pizzetti, fol- 
lowed by the “Italian” Symphony by 
Mendelssohn. The orchestra accom- 
panied Howard Hanson’s “Song of 
Democracy” sung by the Symphony- 
Festival Choruses, a recently organ- 
ized group composed of several of 
the better choral groups in South 
Texas. For this occasion the Master- 
singers Chorale directed by B. R. 
Henson, the Valley Civic Chorus di- 
rected by A. H. Autrey, and the 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 


lege Choir, with Ira Renay Bowles 
as director, joined together to make 
the best chorus heard in this city 
for a long time. The second half of 
the program continued with Mr. Ales- 
sandro balancing his splendid orches- 
tra with the chorus, and giving the 
audience a rich variety of music. It 
consisted of Méenotti’s prelude to 
“Amelia Goes to A Ball,” the open- 
ing chorus from “La Gioconda” chor- 
uses from “Turandot,” the exciting 
“Inno Al Sole” from “Iris” by Mas- 
cagni, and “Va Pensiero” from “Na- 
bucco, the latter admirably con- 
ducted by B. R. Henson. 

The Tuesday Musical Club present- 
ed Igor Gorin, baritone, at the Mc- 
Allister Auditorium on Nov. 11 in 
a concert of classical, romantic, and 
contemporary music—all of it beauti- 
fully sung with the rich tonal quality 
for which Mr. Gorin is so justly 
famous. He will appear later in the 
Opera Festival sponsored by the San 
Antonio Symphony. To show off his 
operatic ability, he sang the thrilling 
and demanding aria from “Andrea 
Chenier,” “Nemico della Patria.” 

Perhaps Mr. Gorin was most suc- 
cessful in a group of Russian songs 
which included one of his own com- 
positions, “Caucasian Melody.” The 
final group, made up of folk-music 
and contemporary American songs, 
proved how delightful the singer can 
be in his adopted language. 

The able accompanist was Willsid 
Straight. —Helen Seagle 
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Composers in USSR 


(Continued from page 3) 

is professionally written, the style 
and content are, on the whole, gay 
and light, like nearly all of Khatcha- 
turian’s music I have heard. So my 
question was a general one regarding 
the suitability of the music to the 
subject and action. Krennikov’s answer 
was that he liked the music as it was. 
When I pressed him in more detail, 
he said that Khatchaturian was simply 
a natural composer and wrote just as 
he felt.” 

Many of the questions posed by the 
four American composers were 
answered by Zaven Vartanian, chief 
of the Music Department of the Rus- 


. sian Ministry of Culture. A graduate 


of the Leningrad Conservatory in 
1936, he has a wide knowledge of 
the educational as well as the profes- 
sional music field. His department 
administers all musicai enterprise in 
the country, dealing with opera and 
ballet, operetta, symphonic music, 
choral music, as well as “estradi” or 
folk music. He was “most frank and 
candid,” Mr. Kay reports. 


“Socialistic Realism’ Pervasive 


“The term ‘socialistic realism’,” Mr. 
Kay continued, “represents, as I un- 
derstand it, the official Soviet view 
regarding the content, spirit, aims, and 
use of music. And this view per- 
vades all music education, perform- 
ances, production and composition. I 
think, as nearly as can be stated, the 
Soviet view is that music should re- 
flect the ideals of the state and the 
spirit of the people. 

“Most of the Russian composers 
teach at the conservatories, or write 
functional music in addition to doing 
their own work. Krennikov told us”, 
Mr. Kay continued, “that an opera 
commissioned by the Bolshoi Theatre 
pays about 100,000 rubles. Such 
commissions are most likely to go to 
established composers, but there is a 
great need for and use of music in 
the Soviet Union. Many composers 
write for films, ballet, radio plays, 
folk festivals, and the like. A few 
composers write piano pieces and 
popular songs, and others arrange 
folk music for the many choral and 
dance ensembles of the various re- 
publics. 

“When we told the Russian com- 

rs about musical life in the United 
ates, surprise was expressed that 
e is no one direction or single 
school among American composers. 
Mention of experimentation and the 
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Joseph Battista, 
pianist, is wel- 
comed back for a 
return engage- 
ment, on Oct. 13, 
to Anderson, S.C., 
by members of 
the Anderson 
County Communi- 
ty Concert Asso- 
ciation. From the 
left: William D. 
Brown, president; 
Mr. Battista; and 
Carolyn Hodges, 
secretary 





many directions of interest in this 
country caused them to ask about 
Schénberg and dodecaphonic music. 
They seemed to think that every 
American composer worked with 
these materials. We stated that in 
nearly all American schools the prin- 
ciples of dodecaphonic writing are ex- 
plained, but that the composer is 
free to use or ignore this approach 
as he sees fit. 

“The idea of the summer music 
school, such as Aspen or Tanglewood, 
seemed completely new to Russian 
musicologists.” 

High point of the tour for the four 
American composers making the State 
Department tour was a concert of 
their own works. “This concert had 
been planned during our first stay in 
Moscow,” Mr. Kay explained. “Roy 
Harris prepared and conducted his 
own Fifth Symphony. The rest of 
the program was conducted by the 
brilliant young conductor of the 
Bolshoi Theatre, Gennady Rozdest- 
vensky. The program consisted of my 
overture ‘Of New Horizon’, the Har- 
ris Fifth, Peter Mennin’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, and Roger Sessions’ ‘Suite 
From the Black Maskers’. The con- 
cert was well publicized, the house 
sold out, and the program was ex- 
ceptionally well received in Tchaikov- 
sky Hall on Oct. 15. Sessions received 
an ovation, and the audience greatly 
appreciated and honestly enjoyed all 
the other music.” 


Puerto Rico Orchestra 
Completes First Series 


San Juan, P.R.—The newly formed 
Puerto Rico Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Pablo Casals, com- 
pleted a successful two-week series 
on Nov. 23. Besides Mr. Casals, the 
orchestra was conducted by Alexan- 
der Schneider, Juan Castro, and 
Richard Burgin. Soloists included 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist; Jose 
Figueroa, violinist; Flavia Acosta, 
mezzo-sporano; and Marie Esther 
Robles and Olga Iglesias, sopranos. 


Portland Features 
Salute to Alaska 


Portland, Ore.—The Portland Jun- 
ior Symphony opened its 35th season 
on Nov. 22 with a musical salute 
to Alaska. The concert, under the di- 
rection of Jacob Avshalomov, fea- 
tured the premiere of Mr. Avshalo- 
mov’s new composition “Phases of 
the Great Land”, which was com- 
missioned by the Anchorage Festival. 


Renata Tebaldi 


(Continued from page 21) 

tary, housekeeper and father con- 
fessor. Now she is grateful for her 
work to keep her occupied, and to 
her gray miniature poodle, New, 
which she bought in New Jersey 
during the summer of 1957 and 
which accompanies her on all her 
travels. She will take him along on 
her first United States concert tour 
next February, and then to Ha- 
vana, to Naples in April, to Vienna 
in June. 

Miss Tebaldi moved to her pres- 
ent quiet hotel not to throw her 
fans off the scent but because the 
hotel where she used to stay, at a 





much noisier location, had been 
the scene of her mother’s death. 
Her visitor, on the point of taking 
his leave, mentioned in passing that 
earlier in the day Maria Callas had 
checked in at another Park Avenue 
hotel, about a mile from Miss Te- 
baldi’s own. The visitor also men- 
tioned that he had put in an ex- 
hausting day, including lunch at 
4:30 p.m. “Oh!” from Miss Te- 
baldi; it was a spontaneous cry of 
sympathy from the famous woman 
who had received 28 curtain calls 
for her historic Metropolitan per- 
formance of Cio-Cio-San. She 
‘paused, and then a twinkle stole 
into her blue eyes. “Did you inter- 
view Mme. Callas?” she asked. 
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Complete Edition 
Of Dvorak 


No _ better way of celebrating a 
great composer’s memory could be 
found than to publish a complete edi- 
tion of his works, edited with loving 
care, and with a reliable and well- 
organized catalogue of them. From 
the Artia Publishing House of Prague 
(represented in the United States by 
Boosey & Hawkes) comes a_ hand- 
somely illustrated booklet containing 
a brief biography of the composer 
and a description of the Artia com- 
plete edition with which Dvorak’s 
native land is paying tribute to one of 
her most lovable and illustrious sons. 
Among the illustrations is a reproduc- 
tion of the review of the first per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Symphony 
“From the New World” at a “re- 
hearsal” of the New York Philhar- 
monic under Anton Seidl on Dec. 15, 
1893, taken from the New York 
Herald of the next day. 

In 1954, the Czechoslovakian Min- 
istry of Culture and the Antonin 
Dvorak Society in Prague decided to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death by appointing a special 
Editorial Board to begin the task of 





preparing a new and complete edition 
of his works. It was headed by Otakar 
Sourek, as chairman, with Jan Hanus 


as chief editor, and, in other posts, 
Frantisek Bartos, Jiri Berkovec, An- 
tonin Cubr, Ladislav Laska, Antonin 
Pokorny, and Karel Solc. Thus, some 
of the most distinguished composers 
and scholars of the nation were en- 
listed for the undertaking. 

As Mr. Sourek explains in the 
booklet, “the absence of material nec- 
essary for the widest possible appre- 
ciation of the artist’s work is painfully 
felt. It is natural that this is a duty 
incumbent above all on the artist’s 
homeland where his music is a fam- 
iliar idiom and where the main sources 
essential for a critical edition are 
available.” Nor has the task been easy. 

During Dvorak’s lifetime, Mr. Sou- 
rek tells us, no fewer than 16 pub- 
lishing houses shared in the publica- 
tion of his music. Ten of these were 
in Germany (including Dvorak’s main 
publisher, N. Simrock, of Berlin). Four 
were in his native Bohemia and one 
each in England (Novello) and the 
United States (G. Schirmer). 

As soon as the editors began com- 
paring these various editions with the 
manuscripts, difficulties arose. There 
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were differences not merely in marks 
of expression but occasionally even 
as to notes. Some of these deviations 
were obviously known to Dvorak and 
doubtless approved by him, though 
they are not marked in such a way 
as to make this certain. But there were 
also cases of editorial interference. 
Robert Keller, of the house of Sim- 
rock, for example, was rebuked by 
the composer for trying to separate 
the first two movements of Dvorak’s 
Violin Concerto. All of these variants 
are listed in the notes which follow 
each work in the Artia Edition. 

A great service is also being ren- 
dered in the reorganization of the 
opus numbers. Mr. Sourek tells us 
that Fritz Simrock changed the origi- 
nal numbering of several of Dvorak’s 
works, despite his protests. For in- 
stance, the String Quintet in G major 
with double bass, originally Opus 18 
from the year 1875, was published in 
1888 as Opus 77, and other works, 
such as the Symphony in F major, 
the String Quartet in E major, the 
Symphonic Variations on an original 
theme, and the “Psalm 148” were also 
given much later opus numbers than 
they originally bore. 

The chronology of the Dvorak 
symphonies is another muddle that 
will be cleared up in this new com- 
plete edition. Dvorak’s sixth sym- 
phony, in D major, Mr. Sourek points 
out, was listed as No. 1; his seventh, 
in D minor, was listed as No. 2; and 
his fifth, in F major, as No. 3. The 
last two symphonies, in G major and 
in E minor (“From the New World”) 
were actually his eighth and ninth, 
although they were published as his 
fourth and fifth. Dvorak’s third sym- 
phony, in E flat major, and his fourth 
symphony, in D minor, were published 
over 40 years ago from his manu- 
scripts, so that, with seven symphonies 
in print, the last one was still num- 


Compose 


bered No. 5. Dvorak’s first two sym- 
phonies, in C minor and B flat major, 
are still in manuscript. His symphonies 
are now being numbered according to 
their date of origin, in Czechoslovakia. 
Wisely, the editors have decided to 
include all of the various opus num- 
bers, with identification, to avoid 
further confusion. 

Among recent examples of the 
handsomely printed Artia Edition 
which have reached me are the study 
score of the “Karneval”, Op. 92; the 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 72, for piano 
duet; and the Romanze, Op. 11, for 
violin and piano. —R. S. 


English Teacher 
Writes Flute Method 


From England (via Novello and 
H. W. Gray here) comes a tutor for 
the flute from the first stages to a 
fairly advanced stage, written by 
Rosamund Saunders. Though Miss 
Saunders has organized her manual 
in such a way that it follows the course 
that a teacher would take, she very 
sensibly begins with advice as to how 
to find a good teacher. Other basic 
problems, such as the selection of a 
good instrument and the proper care 
of it. are: also touched upon in her 
introduction. She includes photographs 
of an impeccably tailored English boy, 
showing the right way and the wrong 
way to hold the flute. (Perhaps it 
would have been wiser not to make 
him look so comfortable in the pic- 
ture showing the wrong way to sit!) 

Miss Saunders is careful to advise 
students about breathing, blowing, and 
tuning, and she warns them about 
strain in the first stages. After the 
technical material and little pieces 
come a section on the rudiments of 
music including ornaments and musi- 
cal terms and a section of fingering 
charts. —R. S. 
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“Sarah,” an opera especially com- 
posed by Ezra Laderman for the CBS 
television series “Look Up and Live” 
had its world premiere on Nov. 30. 
The work, in which Patricia Neway 
sang the title role, was directed by 
Roger Englander. 


The Vienna State Opera accepted 
to stage the European premiere of 
Nicolas Nabukov’s opera “Rasputin’s 
End.” The work will be performed 
in January 1960. 


A string quartet by Julian Bautista, 


| Argentinian composer, was awarded 





first prize in the American Contest 
of Composition held in Buenos Aires. 


Clifton Williams’ new work, “Aca- 
demic Procession”, was given its first 
performance on Nov. 16 by the Uni- 
versity of Texas Symphonic Band. 
Mr. Williams wrote the work in 
honor of the University’s 75th anni- 
versary. 

Symphony No. 4 by Rodney Mill, 
a young Washington composer, was 
given its first performance on Nov. 
24 by the American University Or- 
chestra under the direction of George 
Steiner. 


Donald Shirley’s First Symphony 
will have its first performance on Jan. 
3 by the Gallery Concert Orchestra 
at the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The work will be con- 
ducted by Lou Primavera. 


Paul Hindemith has been honored 
with the Culture Prize of North 
Rhine-Westphalia. The prize was 
awarded in recognition of his achieve- 
ments as a composer, his contribu- 


activity as a teacher. Mr. Hindemith 
turned over the cash prize (DM 10,- 
000) to the refugee authorities of 
North Rhine-Westphalia. 


Wolfgang Fortner’s “The Creation,” 
based on James Johnson’s poem of 
the same name had its first perform- 
ance in Munich. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau was the soloist. 


Rolf Liebermann has been awarded 
the Music Prize of the Bremen Phil- 
harmonic Society. 


The Violoncello Society will present 
an all Villa-Lobos concert on Dec. 
10 at Town Hall, to be conducted by 
Mr. Villa-Lobos. The program will 
feature the world premiere of the 
composers Fantasia Concertante, dedi- 
cated to the Violoncello Society. 


Karlheinz Stockhausen, one of the 
leading composers in electronic music, 
gave a lecture on the topic “New In- 
strumental and Electronic Music.” 
The lecture which took place at the 
McMillin Academic Theatre on Nov. 
3 was sponsored by the Department 
of Music of Columbia University. 


Mary Deacon’s “Follow the Road” 
in an arrangement for four-part 
chorus of men’s voices with ae: 
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First Performances in New York 


Orchestral and Choral Works 


Blackwood, Easley: Symphony No. 1 (Boston Symphony, Nov. 12) 
Cimarosa, Domenico: “Messa de Requiem” (Clarion Concerts, Nov. 11) 
Elwell, Herbert: Concert Suite for Violin and Orchestra (National Orchestral 


Association, Nov. 11) 


Carter, Nov, 
Wolfes, 
Nov. 2) 


Other Instrumental Music 


Nov. 


eonard, 
Rascher, Nov. 9) 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus: 
Nov. 10) 


Rascher, Nov. 9) 
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3”, A Pastoral Symphony 


Ginastera, Alberto: ‘‘Pampaena No. 
Orchestral Association, Nov. 11) 
Vocal Works 


Elwell, Herbert: “Pastorale’ (Margaret Roy, Nov. 2) 

Macky, Anne: “Sister Awake!” (Edith Evans, Nov. 8) 

Matesky, Thelma: “Lebenslauf”, “Until”, “Requiem”, “Five Sonnets from 
the Portuguese” (Thelma Matesky, Nov. 18) 

Persichetti, Vincent: “I’m Nobody”, “When the Hills Do.” 


4) 
Felix: “Erdgewalt’’, ‘‘Gleichnis”, ‘“Zigeunerlied” (Margaret Rey, 


Fulton, Norman: Prelude, Elegy, and Toccata for Piano (Kendall Taylor, 


Knorr, Ernst Lothar von: Sonata for Alto Saxophone (Sigurd Rascher, Nov. 9) 
Krul, Eli: Sonata for Piano (NAACC concert, Nov. 15) 
Clair: “Recitativo and Abracadabra” for Alto Saxophone (Sigurd 


Mayer, William R.: “Break-Through” for piano (Ray Lev, Nov. 9) 
Morris, Harold: Quintet for Piano and Strings (NAACC concert, Nov. 15) 
Fantasia in F minor, for piano (Walter Hautzig, 


Polin, Claire: Sonata for Flute and Piano (NAACC concert, Nov. 15) 
Tepper, Paul: Sonata for Viola and Piano (NAACC concert, Nov, 15) 

Varése, Edgard: “Poéme Electronique” (Village Gate Café, Nov. 9) 
Welander, Waldemar: “Arietta” for Alto Saxophone (Sigurd Rascher, Nov. 9) 
Wirth, Carl Anton: “Jephthah”, for soprano and alto saxophones (Sigurd 


(National 
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accompaniment, prepared by Carl 
Deis, has just been published by G. 
Schirmer. The song is a setting of a 
text by Elfrida Norden. 


J. D. Robb’s opera “Little Jo” was 
recently performed by the Corn Stock 
Theatre in Peoria, Ill. The opera is 
based on the book “The Life and 
Death of Little Jo” by Robert Bright. 


The Third Program of the Italian 
Radio Network will perform “Re 
Cervo” by H. Henze, “Jonny 
spielt auf” by E. Krenek, “Des Sim- 
plicius Simplicissimus Jugend” by K. 
A. Hartmann, “Lucrezia” by O. 
Respighi, and “Il Mulatto” by J. 
Meyerowitz. 


For the second consecutive season 
the American International Music 
Fund will sponsor a project for the 
recording of hitherto unrecorded con- 
temporary works, which are new to 
the repertoires of leading U. S. and 
Canadian orchestras. The works are 
recorded on tape while performed at 
concerts designated as “International 
Music Fund Concerts”, during the 
regular season of the participating 
orchestras. The tapes will be sub- 
mitted to a jury of three eminent 
musicians, who will select two works 
for commercial recording under a 
guarantee by the American Inter- 
national Music Fund. 


John Crawford’s Magnificat will 
have its first New York performance 
on May 17, 1959, at the Church of 
the Incarnation in New York City. 


Munich Contest 
Announces Winners 


Munich.—Over 250 artists from 
Europe and the United States took 
part in the International Music Com- 
petition held here last Sepember. In 
the song group prizes were awarded to 
Demeter Marczis (Hungary) and 
Jaques Villisech (France). William 
Pearson (United States), Karl Sa- 
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blotzke (Switzerland) and _ Felice 
Schiavi (Italy) received special ac- 
knowledgement. The first prize in the 
piano group went to Hans Eckart 
Besch (Germany), the second prize 
to Michael Ponti (United States); 
Claude Berard (France) received a 
special mention. Vera Schwarz (Aus- 
tria) won the first prize in the harpsi- 
chord section; Oscar Yatco (Philip- 
pines) was the winner of the violin 
competition; and Cordelia and Eleo- 
nore Wikarski (Germany) shared the 
first prize for cello. 


International Competition in Conduct- 
ing Symphonic Music. To be held 
in Rome, Italy, during the month of 
May, 1959. Open to candidates 
who have not reached the age of 
40 on May 1, 1959. First prize: 
2,000,000 lire ($3,200). Deadline 
for application: Dec. 31, 1958. For 
further information write to: Segre- 
taria dell "Accademia Nazionale di 
Santa Cecilia, Via Vittoria, 6; 
Rome, Italy. 


Lado Composition Contest. Under 
the auspices of the National As- 
sociation for American Composers 
and Conductors. First prize: $500. 
For further details write to: Lado, 
c/o NAACC, 15 W. 67th Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Sigma Alpha Iota Graduate Scholar- 
ship. Open tc Sigma Alpha Iota 
members. The scholarship is for 
$500 and may be given in any 
phase of the music field. Applica- 
tions will be accepted from those 
having graduate status as of June 
15, 1959. Deadline for application: 
July 1, 1959. For further informa- 
tion write to: Mrs. John B. Davison, 
2240 Thornton Drive, Des Moines 
8, Iowa. 


Doris Mayes, of the United States, 
was awarded first prize in the Tou- 
louse Competition for vocalists. 


James Bastien, winner of the Albu- 
querque Civic Symphony’s Young 
Artists’ Competition, was presented 
in the orchestra’s concert on Nov. 
6. He played Liszt’s Second Piano 
Concerto. Mr. Bastien is a member 
of the music faculty of Notre Dame 
University. 





At a birthday party for Paul Creston are officers of the National Association 
for American Composers and Conductors, which presented a concert on 
Nov. 15 (see page 31). From the left: Herman Neuman, music director of 
radio station WNYC; Mrs. Henry Hadley, wife of the founder of NAACC; 


and Mr. Creston, president 


Opera Auditions 
To Leave Radio 


The National Council of the 
Metropolitan Opera has announced 
that, starting this season, the Council 
will be in charge of auditions for 
young singers from the New York 
area. The Auditions of the Air, a 
feature of American radio for 23 
years, will be discontinued. 

The regional as well as the New 
York auditions will be conducted 
by Howard J. Hook, Jr. of the Na- 
tional Council, and John Gutman, as- 


sistant manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera and chairman of Metropolitan 
Opera auditions. Erich Leinsdorf, 
Kurt Adler, and William Marshall 
will act as auditions advisors. 

Next March the most outstanding 
singers in the New York area will 
compete with Regional Winners in a 
Metropolitan Opera stage audition 
before Rudolf Bing and his artistic 
staff. They will compete for a Metro- 
politan Opera contract, a chance to 
attend the Kathryn Long Opera 
Courses, the $2,000 Fisher Founda- 
tion Award, and severai other cash 
prizes. 











ALFREDO MARTINO 


Teacher of the art of beautiful singing, which involves no mystery, but rather is 
individualized instruction in the building of natural, effortless technique in all parts of 
the vocal range, in which breath control ond interpretive vocal analysis of operatic 
interpretations are included. 

Bad singing is not always the result of incorrect tone production. One of the greatest 


| contributing factors is incorrect breathing technique. The act of inspiration and ex- 


piration must be accomplished without wasted energy, and it is impossible to sing 
correctly unless one understands how fo utilize the breath economically. 

False and exaggerated expressions of interpretation are very detrimental to vocal 
and physical health. It can be understood that in subjecting oneself every day to the 


| strong emotion inherent in the parts one must act, one meets with many complications. 
| For example, the nervous system can be seriously agitated, and at the same time 


organic functions such as insomnia, nervous tension, restlessness, weakness, and vocal 
disturbance may appear during the full and vigorous respiratory acts which accompany 
singing. Furthermore, the slowed heartbeat resulting from intense nervous agitation 
can cause lapsed breathing, tightening of the throat, the choked voice, and eventually, 
the tremolo, When any of these conditions accompany bad use of breath or strong 
emotion, they can put any perfect vocal instrument into a dangerous condition. 
Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his 
unique teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone 





| 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and 
operatic baritone (Mgt. N.A.C.). 

Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, Today's Singing", mailed upon request. 
260 West End Avenue, New York City (At 72nd St.) ENdicot? 2-7514 
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New Recordings 





ay tlio 


Pulitzer Prize 


Barber: “Vanessa”. Steber, Gedda, 
Elias, Tozzi, Resnik; Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra, Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos conducting. (RCA 
Victor LM6138, $14.94) 


Samuel Barber’s Pulitzer Prize 
opera, “Vanessa”, with the original 
cast, is the first release under the new 
collaboration between the Metropoii- 
tan, Victor and the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. It also is the first Vic- 
tor opera recording to be issued both 
stereophonically and monaurally. This 
review is based on the monaural ver- 
sion. 

The recording is a faithful repro- 
duction of the Metropolitan’s sump- 
tuous original. No mere run-through 
of the music, it retains the depth, 
color and drama of the stage per- 
formance. The only element neces- 
sarily missing is Giorgio Tozzi’s capi- 
tal dramatic performance in the Old 
Doctor’s tipsy scene, although he man- 
ages to get much of the flavor of it 
into his voice. 

“Vanessa” remains impressive as a 
theatre piece. It has grippingly dra- 
matic moments; it builds artfully to 
emotional climaxes; it has relaxingly 
spaced bits of humor and philosophy; 
it has vivid, sharply drawn charac- 
terization. In addition, it contains a 
quantity of good, sometimes superb, 
music. As so often seems to be the 
case with contemporary composers, 
Barber does his best work in the or- 
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chestra and in passages for two or 
more voices. 


Although the Old Doctor’s solo 


waltz tune, “Under the willow tree”, 
is a delightful melodic inspiration, 
and Anatol’s “Outside this house the 
world has changed” exhibits con- 
siderable dramatic power, neither ap- 
proaches the eloquence of the duet for 
Anatol and Vanessa, “Love has a 
bitter core”, their brief “Take me 
away from this house”, in the last act, 
or the final quintet, “To leave, to 
break”, where Straussian, even Wag- 
nerian, wings emerge to carry the 
music into soaring flight. 


The sung speech remains the only 
problematical part of the score. I do 
not think the question of setting prose 
conversation to music has been satis- 
factorily resolved by Barber or by 
any other contemporary composer be- 
cause of the shapelessness and some- 
times downright awkwardness that it 
must so often give to the melodic 
line. In some ways the monotonous 
classical recitative on two or three 
notes seems hardly less musical or 
realistic. 


The performance of all of the prin- 
cipals are every bit as good as they 
were in the stage production. Eleanor 
Steber and Nicolai Gedda recreate the 
leading romantic roles with emotional 
conviction and a good deal of vocal 
elegance, as does Rosalind Elias in 
the part of Erika. Unfortunately, 
Regina Resnik’s fine characterization 
of the Old Baroness does not show to 
full advantage because much of it is 
silent. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducts 
with restraint and a sympathetic feel- 
ing for the composer’s idiom. 

—R. E. 


Two Virtuosos 


Rachmaninoff: Variations on a 
Theme of Corelli. Liszt: “Mephisto 
Waltz” No. 1; “Feux Follets”. Pro- 
kofieff: Sonata No. 7 in B flat, Op. 
83. Vladimir Ashkenazy, pianist 
(Angel 35647, $4.98). 

Cziffra, Gyorgy: Paraphrases, Tran- 
scriptions and Improvisations — 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: “The Flight of 
the Bumble Bee”; Brahms: Hun- 
garian Dance No. 5; Khachaturian: 
“Sabre Dance”; Vecsey: “Valse 
Triste”; Cziffra: “Rumanian Fan- 
tasy”; Rossini: “William Tell”; 
Strauss, Johann: “Tritsch-Tratsch 
Polka” and “The Blue Danube”. 
Gyorgy Cziffra, pianist (Angel 
35610, $4.98). 


These Angel albums were recorded 
by two young virtuoso pianists who 
have recently made their debuts in the 
United States. In both cases, their 
recordings have aided substantially in 


| winning a public for them on these 





shores. 

Vladimir Ashkenazy is really at the 
beginning of his career, for he is only 
21. Born in Gorky, on July 6, 1937, 
he studied at the Moscow Central 
Music School. At 17 he made his first 
visit outside Russia to win second 
place at the Warsaw Chopin Contest. 
In 1956, he went to Brussels and 
took first place in the arduous Queen 
Elisabeth Concours. Since that time 
he has toured widely. His New York 
debut was as recent as Oct. 24, 1958. 

There are many things about this 
young artist which these recordings of 
Rachmaninoff, Liszt, and Prokofieff 


ma | do not tell us, but some facts are 


abundantly clear. He is a born vir- 


tuoso, with fleet fingers, a high-strung, 
romantic temperament (muscially 
speaking) and a vivid sense of pianis- 
tic color. He is an individualist and 
he tries to capture the personal style 
and feeling of each of the three com- 
posers. And his faults in this record- 
ing are all the faults of youth, rather 
than fundamental failings or bad 
habits. 

Rachmaninoff was not at his best in 
his sets of variations for piano solo, 
yet when they are played with the 
conviction and grandiose melancholy 
that Mr. Ashkenazy recreates for us, 
they are well worth an occasional 
revival. One senses the profound de- 
votion to the composer in this per- 
formance, which at times vividly 
evokes Rachmaninoff’s own playing, 
on a somewhat smaller scale, it is 
true, but with a similar boldness and 
unabashed emotional freedom. 

In the * ‘Mephisto Waltz” we sense 
the pianist’s immaturity, despite his 
dazzling technique. He plays just a 
shade faster than he can articulate 
and phrase with perfect ease and 
clarity, and he misses some of the 
overtones of this wonderful little 
music drama. The sensuous love epi- 
sodes should be more langorous; the 


dance more wild and ecstatic; the 
phrasing everywhere more spacious 
and distinctive. And in the “Feux 
Follets”, too, a slightly slower pace 
would enable him to play more deftly 
and with greater light and shade. Mr. 
Ashkenazy evokes much solider crea- 
tures of flight than will o’ the wisps. 
Nonetheless. these are stirring and 
magnetic performances. 

In his playing of the Prokofieff 
Seventh Sonata, the young Russian 
virtuoso reveals an excellent sense of 
musical structure and development, 
especially in the first movement. In 
the wild toccata-like finale, however, 
he does not give himself time to bring 
out the ost:nato figure in the bass as 
hypnotically as Vladimir Horowitz 
used to. But this is still a stunning 
ach‘evement. Mr. Ashkenazy is defi- 
nitely a major pianist on the horizon. 

Having heard Gyorgy Cziffra in 
his New York debut, with the Philhar- 
monic, on Nov. 1, 1958. I can testify 
that he is a far more sensitive and 
accomplished pianist than this curious 
album of paraphrases and improvisa- 
tions would suggest. Born in Budapest 
in 1921, Mr. Cziffra began his studies 
with Dohnanyi at the age of eight. 
After years of storm and stress jin- 








Stereophonically Speaking... 


By MicHakt S. THORNE 


Franz Lehar considered “Giuditta” 
his magnum opus. It was the cul- 
mination of a life-long ambition to 
write a serious work for the opera 
house—like Offenbach’s, his  suc- 
cesses in the field of light musical plays 
never satisfied his ambitions—and it 
was given its first performance at the 
Vienna State Opera in 1934, with a 
brilliant cast headed by the late 
Richard Tauber and Jarmila Novotna. 

Unfortunately, “Giuditta” is no 
*“Conteslen d’Hoffmann”. The music is 
incredibly rich in melody but short 
on development. The orchestration is 
facile but never probes the psy- 
chology of the characters. The vocal 
writing is grateful, yet the lack of 
any deep understanding, musically, 
keeps the work from seeming like a 
serious, full-fledged opera. 

The action takes place in Italy, 
North Africa and Spain. This pro- 
vides Lehar with opportunities to 
establish local color and atmosphere. 
The plot, in brief, tells of the beauti- 
ful Giuditta, who leaves her elderly. 
but kind, husband to elope with an 
Italian officer to North Africa. Here 
they become separated and she is 
plunged into a life of pleasure. The 
work ends as Giuditta, now the mis- 
tress of a nobleman, meets her ex- 
lover, who is playing the piano in a 
chambre séparée of a luxurious hotel. 
She tries unsuccessfully to win back 
his affections, and the curtain falls 
as he sings the love song that he 
sang at the opening and she leaves 
on the arm of the Duke. 

This is hardly the typical operetta 
plot; unfortunately, except for iso- 
lated moments, the characters are 
cardboard figures. 

The recording and performance 
(London OSA 1301, $17.95) are quite 
fine. The cast is one of international 
renown and includes Hilde Gueden, 
Emmy Loose, Waldemar Kmentt, 
Murray Dickie, Oscar Czerwenka, 


and Walter Berry, among others. Ru- 
dolf Moralt conducts the chorus and 
orchestra of the Vienna State Opera. 

The advantages of stereophonic re- 
cording are fully explored and used 
to good effect—choruses of soldiers 
seem to move from right to left, for 
example. The set lacks a libretto, 
which seems to me an inexcusable 
omission in a work of this length. 
There is a detailed summary, and the 
diction of the singers is superb, but 
if one’s German is rusty a great deal 
is missed. 

If you like Viennese operetta, spiced 
here and there with a bit of Puccini 
and the zarzuela style, and if you 
like stylish singing, this recording can 
be recommended. On the other hand, 
it seems a shame that such a superior 
production has been lavished on.a 
work of such pretentiousness. 


Rafael Kubelik conducts the Vienna 
Philharmonic in Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1 in a performance of autumnal 
splendor (London CS 6021, $4.98). 
With sound to match, this becomes 
one of the best stereo releases to date. 
Conductor and orchestra give us a 
fresh-sounding approach that is en- 
hanced by the beautiful realism of 
the engineering. The orchestra is 
spread before the listener like a rich 
cloth of gold. One hears nuances 
and textures never before heard so 
transparently on a recording. 


A release that is both unusual and 
worthwhile offers Telemann’s Suite in 
D, Reicha’s Quintet in E. flat, Op. 
88, No. 2, and Piston’s Quintet for 
Wind Instruments (Boston BST 1005, 
$5.95). Three fine composers repre- 
sent Baroque, Mannheim and con- 
temporary schools, respectively: Tele- 
mann’s score is a sheer delight, 
Reicha’s extremely grateful for per- 
formers and listeners, Piston’s strong 
and increasingly attractive with each 
hearing. The recording is clean, with 
beautiful “presence” and separation. 
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cluding a term in a labor camp for 
trying to leave Hungary) he finally 
escaped with his wife and son in 1956. 
He made his debut in Paris that year, 
and appearances in England and the 
United States followed. 

The trouble with this album is that 
it is at least 100 years out of date. 
For, brilliant as Mr. Cziffra is as a 
virtuoso, he does not shine as a com- 
poser in these banal, musically pri:mi- 
tive, and sometimes tasteless para- 
phrases. Instead of elaboration and in- 
teresting comments on the original 
ideas and figurations, we have endless 
runs, smashing chords, meaningless 
interlocked figures and other musical 
stucco-work. The rhythmic cont:nuity 
and the lineaments of the originals 
disappear beneath a mass of monoto- 
nous ornamentation. And a whole al- 
bum of such pieces only emphasizes 
the poverty of invention. Luckily, 
Angel has issued other albums by Mr. 
Cziffra that prove that he can play 
with more color, variety, and musi- 
cianship than one would guess from 
these brittle, monochrome perform- 
ances —R. S. 


Records in Brief 


Sir Thomas Beecham makes a fur- 
ther contribution to the recorded 
literature of one of his great musi- 


cal loves and great affinities with the 
single disk, “Music of Delius” in 
which he conducts the Royal Philhar- 
monic (Capitol G7116, $4.98). In 
addition to the familiar “Brigg Fair”, 
“On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring” and “Summer Night on the 
River”, this collection includes “A 
Song Before Sunrise”, “Marche Ca- 
price”, “Sleigh Ride” and the Inter 
mezzo from the opera. “Fennimore 
and Gerda”. The performances glow 
with Sir Thomas’ usual warmth and 
gratification when Delius is his topic 
and the sound, technically, is clean 
and spacious. 


Since there is only one other cur- 
rent recording of the complete set of 
six tone poems making up “Ma Vlast” 
(“My Country”), lovers of Smetana 
will welcome the new contribution 
made by Antal Dorati conducting the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam (Epic SC 6026, $7.98). With re- 
peated hearings, one realizes why No. 
2, “Die Moldau”, is far and away 
the most popular of the series. The 
others run rather heavily to fustian 
and “epical” music of the motion- 
picture variety. Included in the album 
are the Slavonic Rhapsodies in D ma- 
jor and G minor, Op. 45, of Dvorak. 
The playing, if not inspired, is spirited 
and colorful. 


Christoff Records Mussorgsky Songs 


By RonaLp EYER 


Mussorgsky: Songs (complete). 
Boris Christoff, bass-baritone; Alex- 
andre Labinsky, piano; French 
Radio Orchestra, Georges Tzipine 


conducting (Angel 3575 D/LX, 
$19.92) 

With this recording of all of 
Modeste Mussorgsky’s songs, of 


which there are 63, Boris Christoff 
fulfilled a labor of love and a life- 
long ambition and also erected one 
of the monumental milestones of re- 
cording history. 

It is no simple task to sing, one 
after another, the songs of Russia’s 
greatest musical genius. The singer 
must be more than ordinarily alert 
and flexible, mentally as well as vo- 
cally, because the songs vary widely 
in emotional and intellectual content, 
they rarely follow conventional song 
patterns, and each of them had a 
highly specific source of inspiration 
with which the interpreter must be 
familiar and must feel for himself if 
he is to have any sort of success in 
projecting the complex social being 
of Mussorgsky, the man, which is in- 
separable from his music. 


Seen Through Friends’ Eyes 


That being must forever remain 
something of an enigma. Aside from 
his music, we see it mainly through 
the eyes of those who knew him best, 
namely, the “Group of Five’—Boro- 
din, Balakireff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Cui—and their mentor, Stassoff, and 
those eyes were all too prone to be 
myopic, dimmed by envy, or deceived 
by misunderstanding and a waning 
faith in the revolution that they had 
created together but that Mussorgsky 
alone saw through to its desperate, 
bitter, soul-shattering conclusion. 

Born and bred in a privileged class, 
Mussorgsky’s preoccupation ever was 
with the least privileged of Mother 
Russia’s children, their misery, their 
helplessness and their hopelessness, 
which constantly inspired him to mu- 
sical expression. The “innocent” of 
“Boris Godounoff” is encountered 
again in the songs, “The Orphan” and 
“Savishna”. Mussorgsky loved chil- 
dren, although he never was to have 
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Robert Lackenbach 
Boris Christoff as Boris Godunoff 


any of his own; he adored his mother 
whose untimely death shook him se- 


riously; and his one passionate love, | 


for Nadiejda Opochinina, was never 
consummated. These emotions and 
frustrations also found voice in music. 

And as his fortunes _ steadily 
dwindled, as his friends fled from 
him, and as prolonged bouts of 
drunkenness alternated more fre- 
quently with moments of feverish ex- 
hilaration and depression, he looked 
more and more inward upon himself 
and upon that ultimate adversary of 
all living things—death. 


Quality of Works Varies 


It is customary to opine that, in 
the songs, Mussorgsky hit his stride 
early and, therefore, that their qual- 
ity, from first to last, does not change 
greatly; and also that the late songs, 
presumably because of their weightier 
material, are the best. I find I can- 
not go along wholly with either of 
these conclusions. 

True, after the very first song, “Tell 
Me, Star, Where Art Thou?”, which 
is a rather diffident little ballad, he 
reached in five years the maturity 
of the orchestrated aria, “King Saul”, 
which is a strong portent, without 
precedent in Russian music, of the 
coming music of “Boris”. But the 
technical ineptness, which was the 
despair of Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
others, is quite apparent in the early 


songs—never in the melodies, which 
are vigorous, decisive and highly 
original, but in the accompaniments, 
which often seem constrained and 
awkward. 

The composer made steady prog- 
ress, however, in harmonic facility 
and development, and his practices 
became constantly freer, richer and 
more dramatic. Toward the end he 
had far out-distanced any of his col- 
leagues, to their complete mystifica- 
tion, in his reachings for a more 
expressive, more characteristically 
Russian, and more nonconventional 
idiom. 

Mussorgsky’s stature as a song 
composer usually is measured by the 
three great cycles: “The Nursery”, a 
meltingly tender and, for its time, ut- 
terly novel, treatment of conversa- 
tions between a small child and its 
nurse (five songs); “Sunless”, an un- 
relieved rumination on the pain of 
loneliness and desolation, on the 
poem by Kutusoff (six songs); and 
the “Songs and Dances of Death”, 
also on Kutusoff’s texts, in which the 
composer finally comes to grips with 
the dark angel himself (four songs). 
And, of course, there is the most 
famous of all his songs, and his last, 
“The Song of Mephistopheles”, 
usually called “The Song of the Flea”. 


Reflects Love of Country 


But before, after and betwixt these 
landmarks is a vast body of literature 
documenting Mussorgsky’s great love 
for his country and the lowliest of its 
creatures; the child-like warmth and 
directness of his emotions; and the 
deep hurt that friend and foe alike 
eventually worked upon him and his 
tormented muse. 

Unique among these are the satiri- 
cal pieces fired off in the days when 
Mussorgsky was defending himself 
and his revolutionary cronies against 
pedants and unsympathetic critics. 
The first, directed against pedantry in 
general, was “The Seminarist”, which 
ridicules the Russian ecclesiastical 
schools whose preoccupation with 
Latin amounted to a mania. “Panis, 
piscis, crinis, finis” parrots Mussorg- 
sky in his devastating caricature. “The 
He-Goat” is a social commentary 
upon the mismating of a young girl 
with an old man for financial ad- 


vantage. “The Classic” mimics, in an 
18th-century style, a critic who de- 
plored Rimsky’s “Sadko” (“I hate to 
walk the innovator’s path/this mod- 
ern trend fills me full of wrath”). 

“The Puppet Show”, the most elab- 
orate jest of the lot, casts the com- 
poser in the role of barker who in- 
troduces one after another the iead- 
ers of the conservative camp, includ- 
ing the director of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, who taught his dis- 
ciples that classicism was the only 
truth in music; a music critic who 
had an inordinate passion for Adelina 
Patti and what she represented in 
music (“O Patti, Patti, O Pa-Pa- 
Patti, exquisite Patti!”); and Alexan- 
der Seroff, the critic and composer, 
who could not make up his mind 
which side he wanted to be on. So 
expertly did this lampoon find its 
mark that even its victims laughed 
until they wept. 


Each Has “Raison d’Etre”’ 


It is unfortunate that there is not 
room here to make some mention of 
all the songs, for each one of them 
has a particular raison d’étre and 
almost none of them is a song simply 
for the sake of song. With Mussorg- 
sky, apparently, the idea rather than 
the melody always came first. 

There can be nothing but the high- 
est praise for Boris Christoff’s per- 
formance. He is a singer of uncom- 
mon intelligence and refinement; his 
voice, which is one of the best re- 
cording voices of the day, has the 
flexibility and the wide gamut of color 
that Mussorgsky demands (his use of 
falsetto for the voice of the child in 
“The Nursery” is a master-stroke of 
vocal acting); and his complete men- 
tal grasp of the songs is based upon 
an encyclopedic knowledge of their 
background as revealed in the exten- 
sive program notes that he himself 
prepared. 

The latter are contained in a hand- 
somely illustrated book which con- 
tains not only the original Russian 
text, in which all of the songs are 
sung, but also English, French and 
Italian translations. The English ver- 
sions vary considerably in literary 
quality, but they give the sense of the 
original, which is all that is necessary 
here. 


SHor Christmas 


and throughout the pear 
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Springvale, Maine.—The 1959 sea- 
son of the Berkley Summer School 
will be held in the modern buildings 
on the campus of Nasson College. The 
College campus will offer many op- 
portunities for recreational enjoy- 
ment as well as for music study and 


| performance. 
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Baltimore——Henry Levine gave a 
lecture-demonstration on “Scientific 
Piano Technique” before the Balti- 
more Music Teachers Association at 
the Peabody Preparatory Department, 
on Nov. 16. 


Buffalo.—Leon Kirchner has been 
appointed visiting Slee professor at 
the University of Buffalo. He will 
join the faculty for the second semes- 
ter of the current academic year. 


The Kohon String Quartet will be 
in residence this season at Columbia 
University, where it will give several 
concerts which will be open to the 
general public without charge. 


Virginia McWatters, soprano, has 
been appointed Associate Professor 
of Music at the University of Indiana. 


Hartford, Conn.—The 11th annual 
Institute of Contemporary American 
Music featuring works by 17 south- 
western composers was held in a 
two-day festival on Nov. 23 and 24 
at the Hartt College of Music. 


Philadelphia——The 1958-59 Artists 
Series at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity includes the appearances of 


| the New York Pro Musica, the Danish 
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National Orchestra, John Gielgud, 
Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, 
Guiomar Novaes, the Canadian 
Players, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, the 
Mozart Concert Opera Group, the 


| Concordia Choir, the Stuttgart Cham- 


ber Orchestra, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Jussi Bjoerling, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Emlyn Williams, Michael Tree, 
and E. E. Cummings. 


The Hunter College Opera Associa- 
tion and the Alumni Association of 
Hunter College presented a film ver- 
sion of Prokofieff’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” by the Bolshoi Ballet, and “The 
Moor’s Pavane,” danced by Jose 
Limon, on Nov. 26. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—The newly formed 
Oberlin Wind Ensemble under the 
direction of Kenneth R. Moore, pre- 
sented its first concert on Nov. 18 at 
the Warner Concert Hall. The pro- 
gram included works by Wallingford 


Riegger, Mozart, Hindemith, and 
Prokofieff. 
Peoria, lIll—Allen Cannon has 


been appointed director of the Brad- 
ley University School of Music, of 
which he has been acting head for 
the past year. Mr. Cannon has been 
a member of Bradley music faculty 
since 1945, 


Bennington, Vt.—Charles Czarny 
and Ruth Currier have been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Benning- 
ton College Dance Division. 


Stillwater, Okla—Oklahoma State 
University announced the appoint- 
ment of Rodney P. Ash as faculty 
member at its Department of Music. 
Mr. Ash will serve as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music. 


Chicago.—A young soprano doing 
graduate work at Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University, has 
won a Fulbright scholarship to con- 


tinue her studies abroad next year. 
She is Kathleen Crawford. Miss Craw- 
ford will study at the Mozarteum in 


Salzburg, Austria. 
of Robert Long, chairman of the de- 
partment of voice at Chicago Musical 
Coll2ge, and the fourth student of his 
to win a Fulbright in the last three 
years. 


Philadelphia—The D. Hendrik 
Ezerman piano scholarship, awarded 
by the D. Hendrik Ezerman Founda- 
tion at the Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music, has been won by Sara Culp 
Drake, of Haddonfield, N. J. 


East Lansing, Mich.—Walter H. 
Hodgson, dean of the School of Music 
at North Texas State College, was ap- 
pointed head of the department of 
music at Michigan State University. 


Norman, Okla.—Guy Fraser Harri- 
son is giving a course in advanced 
conducting this season. The course 
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is held under the auspices of the Ex- | 


tension Division of the University of 
Oklahoma. 


Urbana, Ill—The first graduate 
course in musical applications of the 


DOLF SWING 


new science of electronics is being | 


given this fall at the University of 
Illinois in a cooperative project of 


the School of Music and the Gradu- | 


ate College. 


Cambridge, Mass.—A modern or- 
gan, designed and built in Holland 
on the principles of European Baroque 
organs, has been assembled in the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum of Ger- 
manic Culture at Harvard 


Jerusalem.—The Jerusalem Con- 
servatoire and Academy was renamed 
in honor of Samuel Rubin, President 
of the America-Israel Cultural Foun- 
dation, “for the impetus given towards 
the swift development of Israeli ar- 
tistic talent”. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The University 
of Michigan School of Music ap- 
pointed Eugene W. Troth as assistant 
professor of music education. 


Potsdam, N. Y.—At the invitation | Summer Acad., 
171 W. Tist St., wre 


of the Turkish Ambassador to the 
United Nations, the Crane Chorus of 
the Potsdam State University Teachers 
College took part in a concert spon- 
sored by the Turkish government on 
Nov. 24 in the United Nations As- 
sembly Hall in New York City. The 
chorus was heard with the Symphony 
of the Air under Leopold Stokowski’s 
direction in the American premier 
of “Yunus Emre”, an oratorio by the 
Turkish composer A. Adnan Saygun. 


The Music Department of Brook- 
lyn College will present a chamber 
orchestra concert under the direction 
of Siegmund Levarie on Dec. 7. The 
concert will feature Dorothy Berg- 
quist, Frank Robert Cole, and Lillian 
Kallir as soloists. The Opera Work- 
shop, under the direction of Marian 
Lathrop, will give Offenbach’s “The 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein” on Dec. 
19, 20, 21. 


Boston.—The New England Con- 
servatory has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert Brink, violinist, to its 
faculty. 


Austin, Texas.—The Department of 
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LOIS WANN 


Music of the University of Texas pre- | 


sented Fernando Laires, pianist, in a 
faculty concert on Nov. 7. Mr. Laires 
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played works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Chopin. 


Baltimore—Michael Semanitzky, 
who became assistant professor of 
music at the Peabody College in 1957, 
gave a successful performance of the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto on Oct. 
27 and 28 with the Nashville Sym- 
He has been concert master 
of the Nashville Symphony since 
1957. 


Urbana-Champaign, Ill. — Lloyd 
Morey, President Emeritus of the 
University of Illinois, presented his 
collection of pipe organ music to the 
School of Music Library. The col- 
lection consists of 175 separate num- 
bers and 17 volumes of collections in- 
cluding volumes I to VI of the Peters 
edition of Bach. 


Carola Goya was appointed guest 
teacher at the Metropolitan Opera 
Ballet School. She is conducting 
classes in classical Spanish technique. 


Urbana-Champaign.—The School 
of Music of the University of Illinois 
announced the availability of fellow- 
ships, assistantships, and scholarships 
for graduate study in music. Dead- 
line for fellowship and scholarship ap- 
plications is Feb. 15, 1959; assistant- 
ship applications must be filed by 
April 1, 1959. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Approximately 
50 graduate assistantships will be 
awarded by the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Roches- 
ter for the coming academic year, 
with the deadline for application on 


Robert Barrow (left) and Irwin Shainman (right), both professors on the 


music faculty of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., chat with John 
Hornor, of the class of 1951, after the bass-baritone’s recital there 


March 1, 1959. Information on 
graduate awards may be obtained 
from Edward H. Easley, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Mu Phi Chapters 
Celebrate Founding 


Chicago—Xi Chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon at the University of Kansas 
was host to seven collegiate and five 
alumnae chapters of the national pro- 
fessional sorority at a district confer- 
ence on Nov. 15. 

The six collegiate and alumnae 
chapters of Mu Phi Epsilon in the 
Chicago and Chicago North-Shore 
area were celebrating the sorority’s 
founding, Nov. 13, #903, at the Con- 
servatory of Music in Cincinnati. 

On Nov. 9, Mu Phi Epsilon in- 
stalled a new chapter, the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Evening Alumnae 
chapter. 
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The Bell Telephone Hour will 
make its debut on television on Jan. 
12 (NBC-TV, 8:30 p.m., EST) with 
ihe first of four hour-long presenta- 
tions. The program will include 
Renata Tebaldi, singing excerpts from 
“Madama _ Butterfly”, in Japanese 
setting and costume. Gold and Fiz- 
dale and the New York City Ballet 
will present a special version of Todd 
Bolender’s “Souvenirs”, with Janet 
Reed; and Maurice Evans and the 
Baird Marionettes will team with 
Donald Voorhees and the Bell Tele- 
phone Orchestra to present Saint- 
Saéns’ “Carnival of the Animals”. 


The Beryozka Russian Dance Com- 
pany appeared on “The Ed Sullivan 
Show” on Nov. 23. 


William Warfield was scheduled to 
take part in the fourth program of 
the “Look Up and Live” special series 
on “The Creative Response of the 
Christian Today” on Nov. 23. 


The Trio Concertante listed works 
by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Rameau, and 
Dvorak on their program for WCBS- 
TV’s “Young Audiences” on Nov. 23. 
Members of the trio are Claude 
Frank, pianist; Frances Magnes, vio- 
linist; and Ray Schweitzer, cellist. 


for You” is currently being 
heard every Sunday over WBAI-FM, 
New York City, from 1:00-2:30, EST. 
Such artists as Rosalind Elias, Anna 
Moffo, Elisabeth Carron, Roberta 
Giuseppe Campora, Belen 


Dobbs, Zinka Milanov, Giorgio Tozzi, 
and Lucine Amara have or will be 


| interviewed on the programs. 


“Lincoln Presents Leonard Bern- 
stein and the New York Philhar- 
monic”, the new, hour-long series in- 
spired by the orchestra’s Thursday 
evening “preview” concerts at Car- 
negie Hall, was scheduled to have its 
premiere on the CBS Television Net- 
work on Nov. 30 (5.00-6:00 p.m., 
EST). The first program was de- 
voted to Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and featured as soloists Leontyne 
Price, soprano; Maureen Forrester, 
contralto; Leopold Simoneau, tenor; 
and Norman Scott, base. In addition 
the Westminster Choir was heard. The 
series will be presented on Sundays 
on a once-a-month basis. 


A musical score by Darius Milhaud 
—his first composed for television— 
was scheduled to be heard for the 
first time when “The 
Century” series presented “Peron and 
Evita” on Nov. 23. 


S. Hurok, the actor Peter Ustinov, 
and Theodore R. McKeldin, governor 
of Maryland, were the guests of Ed- 
ward R. Murrow in an unrehearsed 
discussion of art and government on 
“Small World” gn Nov. 9 


“The Nutcracker”, Tchaikovsky's 
Christmas ballet, will be presented in 
color, live from New York, as a spe- 
cial holiday program on the:CBS Tele- 
vision Network’s “Playhouse 90” on 
Dec. 25 (9:30-11:00 p.m., EST). The 
New York City Ballet wit perform 
the work in George Balanchine's 
choreography, and the soloists will 
include Andre Eglevsky, - Melissa 
Hayden, Diana Adams, and Patricia 
Wilde. 





La Salle Quartet Renews 
Cincinnati Contract 


Cincinnati—The LaSalle Quartet, 
since 1953 in residence at the College- 
Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati, 
has signed a two-year contract with 
the school extending its residency 
through 1960. The four members, 
Walter Levin, Henry Meyer, Peter 
Kamnitzer, and Jack Kirstein, will 
continue to teach their instrument, 
coach chamber music ensembles, and 
give lecture recitals for the student 
body. 


Foundations Give 
To Manhattan School 


Three foundations have given a 
total of $120,000 to the Manhattan 
School of Music Development Fund. 
The gifts, announced Nov. 19 by the 
school’s board of trustees, are from 
the Avalon, the Mary Own Borden, 
and the Carl and Lily Pforzheimer 
Foundations. They bring the total 
amount received or pledged since 
the present fund drive began in Octo- 
ber, 1957, to $300,000. 


Newman Retires 
On 90th Birthday 


London—Ernest Newman, noted 
musicologist and for the past 38 years 
music critic of the London Sunday 
Times, retired on Nov. 30, his nineti- 
eth birthday.. Mr. Newman, who has 
spent 53 years in musical criticism, 
was born and educated in Liverpool. 
He is the author of many valuable 
music books. 
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In the news 20 years ago 





Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice” is im- 
pressively revived at the Metropolitan 
on the afternoon of Saturday, Nov. 
26, with Kerstein Thorborg in the title 
role and Artur Bodanzky conducting. 
Visually, the production surpassed 
anything else that-can be credited to 
the present regime. Other singers in- 
clude Irene Jessner, as _ Euridice; 
Marisa Morel, as Amore; and Marita 
Farell as Un’ Om- 
bra Felice. There 
is a new Wotan in 
“Die Walkuere” on 
Nov. 23, he being 
Hans Hermann 
Nissen, a veteran 
of German lyric 
theatres. Kirsten 
Flagstad sings Sieg- 
linde; Marjorie 
Lawrence, Bruenn- 
hilde; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Siegmund. 
Leonard Warren, 
one of the winners 
in the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the 
Air, makes his de- 
but at the costume 
concert on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 27, 
singing in scenes 
from “La Traviata” 
and “Pagliacci”. 
With three native- 
born singers—Hel- 
en Jepson, Richard 
Crooks and Lawr- 
ence Tibbett—in the 
leading roles, the performance of “La 
Traviata” on Nov. 25 takes on the 
proportions of a flagwaving field day. 


Robert Casadesus writes that the 
International Exposition of Paris has 
awarded him a gold medal for his 


piano compositions, particularly for 
his two-piano concerto. 





“Haydn’s skull”, writes Paul Stefan 
on Nov. 25, “which at the time of his 
death was stolen by some anatomist 
or other and allegedly delivered to a 
scientific investigator, eventually came 
into the hands of the Viennese Society 
of the Friends of Music, where, until 





Lily Pons receives on Dec. 14, 1938, congratulations 
and an appropriate wreath from Edward Johnson on 
the occasion of her 150th performance at the Metro- 
politan. Miss Pons sang Lucia 


recently it has been on exhibition. It 
has now been removed from the so- 
ciety’s museum and turned over to the 
Esterhazy family, where the skull will 
join the rest of Haydn’s mortal re- 
mains in the mausoleum built by 
Esterhazy on his estate.” 


New England Opera Begins 
Ambitious Boston Engagement 


By Cyrus Durcin 


Boston.—Boris Goldovsky’s New 
England Opera Theater, which he 
founded 13 years ago and ever since 
has developed with tenacity and de- 
votion, has embarked upon its most 
ambitious local engagement. Four 
new productions, beginning with 
Verdi’s “La Traviata”, and including 
“Don Pasquale”, “La Rondine” and 
“Count Ory”, are to be presented over 
a period of two weeks. Since the Bos- 
ton Opera House is now an empty 
lot, the NEOT has had to move down- 
town. Luckily the company obtained 
the small and superb Wilbur Thea- 
tre, now independently operated. 

“La Traviata”, sung to a full house 
the evening of Nov. 11, revealed a 
production scaled to the resources of 
the group and to the size of the Wil- 
bur. Audrey Schuh, in the title role, 
and Ronald Holgate, the elder Ger- 
mont, appeared for the first time in 
Boston. Miss Schuh obviously is the 
more experienced, and she sang quite 
admirably and acted well. 

Mr. Holgate, obviously very young 
beneath his make-up, has a baritone 
of fine resonance and he has been 
well-taught, I think. He needs poise 
and ease in acting, yet he comported 
himself at least with the dignity that 
the role demands. 

John McCollum, his tenor voice 
now a little darker in color and 
heavier in weight, was_a fine Alfredo. 
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There was passion in the voice and 
smooth assurance in the vocal style. 
Mr. Goldovsky conducted, of course, 
and things went well. 

“Don Pasquale”, the second NEOT 
offering, on Nov. 13, did not fare so 
well. There were experienced singers 
in the cast, however, and the vocal 
work of James Joyce in the title part, 
Mac Morgan as Dr. Malatesta, Nancy 
Trickey as Norina and Richard Gilley 
as Ernesto was praiseworthy. 

Lukas Foss, as matters turned out, 
conducted the Boston premiere of his 
own “Symphony of Chorales” with 
the Boston Symphony, on Oct. 31. 
Charles Munch has been announced 
to present the work, but he invited 
the com r to do so. Mr. Foss dis- 
played notable authority in conduct- 
ing his own music, which, though on 
the longish side, and episodic, is large- 
scale, cieverly written, and scored 
with a genuinely expert touch. It is 
not easy to grasp upon first acquaint- 
ance, but I am convinced that it will 
prove to be an important work. The- 
matically each movement is based 
upon a Bach chorale, but none is 
ever stated plainly, and only the mel- 
odies, never Bach’s harmonizations, 
are employed. 

Mr. Munch, in these concerts, con- 
ducted the “Beatrice and Benedict” 
Overture of Berlioz, and the “Great” 
€ major Symphony of Schubert. With 
Berlioz he invariably triumphs. His 
reading of the Schubert pleased me 


immensely for it moved right along, 
and as few repeats as possible were 
observed. 

The week following, Mr. Munch 
gave us the First Symphony by young 
Easley Blackwood, Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Haydn, and the 
Beethoven C minor Piano Concerto, 
with Rudolf Firkusny as soloist. 

Blackwood’s music had been given 
first performance at these concerts 
last April, but at the hands of Rich- 
ard Burgin, who substituted for Mr. 
Munch, then ill. The symphony shows 
a big talent, and is individual, highly 
organized and ardently spirited. 

Mr. Firkusny gave us a gorgeous 
and most poetic account of the Bee- 
thoven concerto, superbly supported 
by Mr. Munch and the orchestra. 


Uta Graf in Boston Debut 


Uta Graf, German-born soprano 
who has achieved recognition in vari- 
out centers of Europe and this coun- 
try, has joined the vocal faculty of 
the New England Conservatory. Un- 
der its auspices, she gave a Boston 
debut concert at Jordan Hall on Oct. 
26. Her voice was rich and sensuous, 
the technique polished and impec- 
cable. Here is a musical intelligence 
of evident superiority. Lieder and 
French music by Debussy were the 
highlights of the program. John 
Moriarty was the able accompanist. 

Lisa Della Casa made her local 
debut on Nov. 12, at the first of 
the season’s Boston Morning Musi- 
cales (in aid of the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy) in the ball- 
room of the Statler Hilton Hotel. 
This beautiful artist, attired in an 
equally beautiful amethyst gown, sang 
lieder of Schubert and Brahms and 
Strauss, Cio-Cio San’s “Un bel di” 
and other numbers. 

Glorious artistry was the order of 
the concert, but it was not until after 
intermission that the intense feeling 
one knows Miss Della Casa can sum- 
mon, was perceptible. Arpad Sandor 
accompanied Miss Della Casa with 
his customary excellence. 

Another Boston debut has been that 
by the Soviet pianist, Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy, in the Boston University 
Celebrity Series, at Symphony Hall on 
Nov. 2. He is a great keyboard poet, 
though still very young and undoubt- 
edly not in full maturity. But he gave 
the finest performance I ever have 
heard of Prokofieff’s Seventh Sonata, 
one of deep perception as well as vir- 
tuosity. And I say this having heard 
many others play the work, notably 
Horowitz. 


Mormon Choir Admired 


The Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
gave us an evening of their smoothly 
efficient choral ensemble at Symphony 
Hall on Nov. 6, conducted by Rich- 
ard P. Condie. A block away, at Jor- 
dan Hall, the same evening, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau sang an evening of 
Schubert lieder, and further increased 
his already large local reputation for 
artistry of the first rank. His appear- 
ance was in the series of the Mason 
Music Foundation. 

The Krainis Baroque Ensemble 
were the artists for the first of the 
season’s three concerts by the Cam- 
bridge Society of Early Music at 
Sanders Theatre, Nov. 10—as they 
will be at the last, Nov. 24. Their 
two programs will have been given 
to Handel, in view of the approach- 
ing bicentennial of that composer’s 
death. 

The best of the first concert lay 
in the Trio Sonata in F, Op. 2, No. 
5, and the Sonata for gamba and 
harpsichord. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 
United States 


ATLANTA: Katherine Skogstad, Atlan- 
ta Journal. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public 
Library, Lafayette Square. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Paul Mooney, Cleve- 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 16882 
Robson. 

HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 
Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

AS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
ee Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: Theodore — 
fer, National Presbyterian Church 


Foreign Countries 
— oye Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
uenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
oy 336, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 
Road, Armadale, Melbourne S. 
ae Victoria. 
AUSTRIA: Erwin von Mittag, Franzis- 
kaner Platz 1, Vienna 1. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 
ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 
FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, Hotel 
de Suede, 31 rue Vaneau, Paris 7e. 
GERMANY: H._ H. ren 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskialle 
Everett Helm, Frittlingen tei’ Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 


cenzo 8, an. 
William Weaver, Via del Consolato 
6, Rome. 
MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, ‘+ Sierra 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. 
NETHERLANDS: Lex van ae 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 


PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
sagt, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
orto. 


SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid. 


SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Braxen- 
vagen, Lidingo 1, Stockholm. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrin- 
jska 13, Zagreb. 
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(Continued from page 27) 
them. “The Wise Maiden” is faintly 
amusing, though the music is negli- 
gible. It would have meant nothing at 
all had it not been sung in under- 
standable English by Leontyne Price, 
Lawrence Winters, Lorenzo Alvary, 
James Wagner, Raymond Manton, 
Eugene Green, Robert Thomas, John 
Gillaspy and Richard Wentworth. 
“Carmina Burana” was an_ ultra- 
lavish show of scenery and costumes, 
though the dancing and the chorus 
were mediocre, and Paul Hager’s 
staging conveyed no meaning what- 
ever to this observer. The principal 
vocal role was well sung by Frank 
Guarrera, with Elaine Malbin not 
always perfectly secure in the high 
soprano part. Almost everyone else 
in the company had some part here 
or there, but strangely enough “Car- 
mina Burana” on the stage had 
nothing like the impact it can have 
in concert form. Leopold Ludwig 
conducted both works at earnestly as 
if they are to be taken seriously. 

A rather odd pairing brought 
“Gianni Schicchi” as a curtain raiser 
to “Elektra” on Oct. 29. Excellent 
performances, however, eliminated 
any feeling of incompatibility. Giu- 
seppe Taddei was one of the best 
Schicchis we have ever seen; he was 
humorous without overacting, and 
sang with rare intelligence. The Lau- 
retta of Sylvia Stahlman was charm- 
ing, and Richard Miller’s tenor as 
Rinuccio was heard more favorably 
than in “The Barber”. The ensemble 
functioned effortlessly and Glauco 
Curiel’s conducting was alert. 


Christel Goltz as Elektra 


In “Elektra” Christel Goltz made 
her debut in a formidably intense 
and vocally tireless interpretation of 
the title role. Lisa Della Casa, in her 
element in Strauss, made much of the 
role of Chrysothemis, and sang with 
soaring beauty of tone and expressive- 
ness. Arnold van Mill was an im- 
pressive Orestes. Claramae Turner 
will have to grow into the part of 
Klytemnestra; she did not have all 
the essential vocal resource and she 
overacted excessively. Sebastian 
Feiersinger was the Aegisthus. Mr. 
Ludwig conducted, not always main- 
taining the tension of the “score, 
though he was handicapped by much 
too small an orchestra. 

Leonie Rysanek was _ responsible 
for most of the glory of “La Forza 
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del Destino” on Oct. 31. She sang 
Leonora with affecting emotional im- 
pulse and rare mastery of a gorgeous 
voice. Robert Weede made an effec- 
tive return to the opera stage, as 
Don Carlo, after two years out for 
musical comedy. Piero Mirando Fer- 
raro was a routined but uninterest- 
ing tenor as Don Alvaro. Giorgio 
Tozzi was splendid as Padre Guar- 
diano. Richard Wentworth  elimi- 
nated all the comedy of Fra Melitone 
and sang adequately but gruffly. 
Cecilia Ward had too slight a voice 
to make much of an impression as 
Preziosilla. Mark Elyn sang his brief 
scene as the Marquis well. Georges 
Sebastian conducted. 

A repetition of “La Bohéme”, on 
Nov. 1, found Dorothy Kirsten sing- 
sing a sweet Mimi, Eugenia Ratti of- 
fering a Musetta who could take over 
successfully in the second act, Rolando 
Panerai an active and vocally agree- 
able Marcello, and Giorgio Tozzi a 
mellow Colline. The rest of the cast 
was the same as in the first perform- 
ance. 


Price Replaces Farrell 


When Eileen Farrell bowed out of 
“Tl Trovatore” on Nov. 2 because of 
illness, Leontyne Price flew in icom 
Philadelphia and rescued the perform- 
ance. Her voice was not at its best 
in the beginning, but by the last act 
had warmed up to such brilliant and 
persuasive singing that she won a 
great ovation. Jussi Bjoerling was a 
Manrico with style and vigor of voice, 
and Louis Quilico sang Di Luna with 
fullness of tone and sympathetic pro- 
jection. Irene Dalis was a forceful 
Azucena, subsiding to more colorful 
singing in the last act. Mark Elyn 
was a good Ferrando. Georges Se- 
bastian conducted a rough perform- 
ance, with too many uneasy moments 
of ensemble in both chorus and or- 
chestra. 

“Don Carlo” on Nov. 4 was a first 
time for the company, and a thor- 
oughly stirring performance. Mr. 
Bjoerling finds the title role one of 
his best and he sang it with a superb 
flow of eloquent tone. Giorgio 
Tozzi’s King Philip was a penetrating 
study, with splendid vocal amplitude 
and darkly expressive colorings. 
Frank Guarrera endowed the role of 
Rodrigo with exceptional sympathy 
and his singing was admirable. Irene 
Dalis was a brilliant Eboli with the 
resource to bring “O don fatale” to 
its climactic position in the great 
third act. Leyla Gencer as the Queen 
sang far more consistently than is 
her habit. Giuseppe Modesti was an 
impressive Inquisitor. Georges Se- 
bastian conducted a sensitive yet dra- 
matic account of the score. Others 
in the cast were Joan Marie Moy- 
nagh, Mark Elyn, Virginio Assandri, 
Robert Thomas, Marjorie Broughton 
and Ruth Daniel. The scenery was 
borrowed from the Chicago Lyric 
Opera. The staging by Paul Hager 
had several debatable episodes, such 
as having King Charles V appear in 
crown and scepter in the first scene. 


“Bartered Bride” in English 


“The Bartered Bride” on Nov. 5, 
sung in clearly understandable 
English, was a highly successful re- 
vival. The new sets of Waldemar 
Johansen are bright and modern yet 
still in the folk spirit. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf was a charming Marie, 
singing with all her accustomed tonal 
finish and artistry. Giorgio Tozzi was 
immense as the marriage broker; not 
a syllable of his patter was lost. Rich- 
ard Lewis was a debonair Jenik, en- 
unciating the text as if he loved it 
and singing with style and purity. 


Howard Fried was the stuttering | 





For its first concert this season he Elk Ccemar (Pa.) Civie Music Asso- 
ciation heard the Rondoliers Male Trio. From the left: Norman Johnson, 
accompanist; William Dambaugh, tenor; Mrs. Benn Goodrich, local 
membership chairman of the association; Thomas Head, baritone; Ed- 
mond Karlsrud, bass-baritone; and William Martin, business manager for 


the Elk County Association 


Vashek, not overdoing the part and 
singing it well enough to create some 
sympathy for the backward boy. 
Others were Eugene Green, Cecilia 
Ward, Harold Enns, Katherine Hil- 
genberg, Richard Wentworth, Joan 
Marie Moynagh and Colin Harvey. 
Leopold Ludwig conducted a highly 
spirited performance. 

Eileen Farrell was well enough to 
assume the title role of “Medea” on 
Nov. 7 with spectacular results. The 
voice was enormous in amplitude and 
yet it was subdued to frequent whisp- 
ers of sound that carricd perfectly. 
And always it conveyed the fury and 
the pity of the character, though 
physical acting was almost non- 
existent. Excellent too were Richard 
Lewis as Jason, Giuseppe Modesti as 
Creon, Sylvia Stahlman as Glauce, 
and Claramae Turner as Neris. Jean 
Fournet conducted with a fine per- 
ception of Cherubini’s classical style. 
The staging of Paul Hager did not 
do much to eliminate the static qual- 
ity of the work, and Waldemar 
Johansen’s geometrical constructions 
in lieu of scenery, lighted in pale 
pastel shades, hardly established an 
atmosphere of violent tragedy. 


Santa Cecilia Lists 
Impressive Roster 


Rome—tThe concert season at the 
Santa Cecilia Academy, which opened 
on Oct. 26, will be held through May 
10. Conductors scheduled to appear 
include Sergiu Celibidache, Carlo 
Franci, Massimo Freccia, Alceo Gal- 
lieri, Georges Georgescu, Eugene 
Goosens, Vittorio Gui, Paul Hinde- 


mith, Eugen Jochum, Herbert von 
Karajan, Istvan Kertesz, Rafael Kube- 
lik, Peter Maag, Lovro von Matatic, 
Francesco Molinari, Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti, Fernando Previtali, Ferruccio 
Scaglia, Thomas Schippers, Paul 
Strauss, Carlo Zecchi, and Eugen 
Zenkar. 

Violinists include Pina Carmirelli, 
Gioconda de Vito, Zino Francescatti, 
Leonid Kogan, Yehudi Menuhin, Ar- 
riggo Pelliccia, Gennaro Rondino, and 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan. 


Pianists from Many Countries 


Among the pianists will be Wilhelm 
Backhaus, Arturo Benedetti Michel- 
angeli, Georgy Cziffra, Lya de Bar- 
beriis, Glenn Gould, Clara Haskil, 
Jaques Klein, Ornella Puliti-Santo- 
liquido, Artur Rubinstein, and Mar- 
grit Weber. 

Special concerts will feature the 
Berlin Philharmonic, the Virtuosi di 
Roma, the Trio di Bolzano, the Festi- 
val Strings of Lucerne, Enrico Mai- 
nardi and Carlo Becchi, the Amadeus 
Quartet, and Victoria de los Angeles. 


Russia and America 


To Exchange Exhibits 


A large-scale exchange of original 
theatre and art work between ihe 
Soviet Union and the United States 
will take place early next year. The 
exhibitions will include historical 
paintings and drawings of settings and 
costumes for theatre, opera, and 
ballet in both countries. An unusual 
item will be drawings by the singer 
Chaliapin of his conception of the 
role of Mephistopheles in “Faust”. 
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Vocalists, Season 1959-60, ‘* 





LICIA ALBANESE Pe 


Soprano, ‘Metropolitan & 
% * San Francisto Operas 





JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 





ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 





NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Seprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 





HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





PAVEL LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 





ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





LILY PONS 





GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 
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Baltimore Concerts Honor 


Mennin,New Peabody Head 


By Georce KENT BELLOws 


Baltimore.—Although there were scattered con- 
certs early in October, the local music season never 
seems.to get under way until the first concert of 
the Candlelight series at the Peabody Conservatory 
and the opening of the Baltimore Symphony. 

On Oct. 21, Eric Friedman, violinist, made his 
local debut at the Peabody in a program that was 
memorable for its suverb playing and musical 
insight. Richard Woitach was the excellent accom- 
panist. 

Massimo Freccia, who resigned as permanent 
conductor of the Baltimore Symphony but re- 
mained musical advisor for the current season, 
returned on Oct. 22 to conduct the first of five 
concerts at the Lyric Theatre. Mr. Freccia chose 
three orchestral works, Britten’s Variations on a 
Theme of Frank Bridge, Mennin’s Symphony No. 
3, and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4. 


“Most Exciting Concert” 


The concert proved to be the most exciting 
opening sinee the reorganization of the orchestra 
in 1942. The strings and woodwinds have long 
been the best sections of the orchestra, but with 
the appointment of Robert O. Pierce, French 
horn, and Martin Fishman, trumpet, as first-chair- 
men, the brasses now match in color and richness 
of tone the rest of the orchestra. 

In honoring Peter Mennin as the new director 
of the Peabody Conservatory, it was the com- 
poser’s Third Symphony that took the musical 
honors of the evening. Mr. Freccia’s reading had 
great intensity and beauty, and both composer and 
conductor received a tremendous ovation from the 
audience. 


Johannesen Plays Ravel 


The second concert, on Oct. 29, featured Grant 
Johannesen, pianist, and Philip Maero, baritone; 
the program included the local premiere of Hart- 
mann’s Symphony No. 4 and Labroca’s Eight 
Madrigals by Tomasso Campanella. Hartmann’s 
work, written for string orchestra, was performed 
with polished elegance, yet it seemed unncessarily 
long for what it had to say. 

Mr. Johannesen, playing Rave!’s Piano Concerto 
in G major, made again a splendid impression with 
his brilliant virtuosity and awareness of musical 
values. Mr. Maero was in fine voice and projected 
the various moods of Labroca’s Madrigals with 
admirable sensitivity. 

Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, was heard on Nov. 5 
in a deeply moving performance of Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto. Mr. Freccia included in the 
third program another local premiere, Gottfried 
von Einem’s “Symphonische Szenen,” which was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

Moura Lympany, pianist, was the recitalist for 
the second Candlelight concert at the Peabody, on 
Nov. 11. Because of another concert at the Lyric 
Theatre, I heard only the first half of the program. 
Playing in Baltimore for the first time, Miss Lym- 
pany exhibited a facile technique and beautifully 
clean finger work. 


Philadelphians Play ““Moby Dick” 


Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra opened their Baltimore series on Oct. 15. The 
program included the first Baltimore hearing of 
Mennin’s Concertato for Orchestra, “Moby Dick.” 
Its honesty and emotional appeal made it the 
dominating work of the evening, and it received a 
performance that was breathtaking in its grandeur 
and intensive drive. 

Leonard Pennario, pianist, was heard in Proko- 
fieff’s Concerto No. 3 and Rachmaninoff’s “Rhap- 
sody on a Themé of Paganini,” in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s secorff concert, on Nov. 12. Mr. Pen- 
nario’s artistic ‘gfowth since his first appearance 
here last season“has been remarkable. His playing 
had fire and temperament, and his tone was never 
forced; above all it was the work of a serious, 
sensitive musician. The program also included 
Hanson’s “Mosaics” and Strauss’s “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra.” 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 
The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 





BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 
The Great Spanish ’Cellist 


EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 








The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 





RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





CARROLL GLENN 


Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





THEODORE LETTVIN 


Pianist 


The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
CHARLES FOIDART, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 


Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 














VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 





Violinist 
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Sevitzky Conducts 
Miami Orchestra 
By ArtHuR TROOSTWYK 


Miami.—The first pair of concerts 
by the University of Miami Symphony 
was given on Oct. 26 and 27. The 
guest conductor was Fabien Sevitzky, 
who served in that capacity earlier in 
the year. The major works on the 
program were Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 5, and Strauss’s “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” 

Mr. Sevitzky’s interpretation of the 
Tchaikovsky symphony was a notable 
achievement, although some of the 
tempos were a trifle exaggerated. 
The Strauss tone poem was excep- 
tionally well performed, and also in 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue, as 
transcribed by Mr. Sevitzky, the 
orchestra’s ensemble work was laud- 
able in every detail. 

A few weeks later, Mr. Sevitzky 
led the university forces through a 
program of Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 
and Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture. 
Byron Janis was soloist in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Piano Concerto in B flat. The 
young pianist gave a remarkably 
brilliant performance of the work. 

The Friends of Chamber Music 
presented their first concert of the 
season on Nov. 4. The attraction was 
the Janacek Quartet. The capacity 
audience listened to playing of the 
highest artistic caliber, each work 
played from memory. The program 
included works by Debussy, Dvorak, 
and Haydn. 

More than 7,000 public school 
pupils of Dade County assembled in 
the Dade Auditorium to hear three 
concerts by the University of Miami 
Symphony. The concerts were con- 
ducted by the orchestra’s permanent 
director, John Bitter. Joela Jones, 12- 
year old pianist, was the: soloist, who 
played the Grieg Concerto in a very 
grown-up manner. 

The first concert by the Miami Civic 
Music Association was given by the 
duo-pianists Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 
The expertly performed program in- 
cluded works by Mozart, Rachmani- 
noff, Khatchaturian, and the duo’s 
own transcriptions. 

Giorgio Ciompi, violinist, and 
Arthur Loesser, pianist, joined forces 
to give a highly distinguished sonata 
recital at Barry College. 


Pittsburgh Host 
To Music Critics 


Pittsburgh. — Forty music critics 
from the United States, Canada, Chile, 
The Netherlands, and England, gath- 
ered here on Nov. 7, 8, and 9 for the 
Sixth Annual Workshop. It was spon- 
sored by the Music Critics Association 
and the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League, through Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grants to the league. 

Hosts for this year’s meeting in- 
cluded the Pittsburgh Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society. and the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic, Pittsburgh Chapter. 

As in the past, the music critics 
attended concerts and analyzed their 
reviews of them at later sessions; 
took part in panels; and heard ad- 
dresses by William Block, publisher of 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, and 
William Steinberg, conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. 

_ Officers elected for a two-year per- 
lod were Miles Kastendieck (New 
York Journal American), president; 
Thomas B. Sherman (St. Louis Post 





Dispatch), Alexander Fried (San 
Francisco Examiner), and Leonore 
Crawford (London, Ontario, Free 
Press), vice-presidents; Harold Schon- 
berg (New York Times), secretary; 
and Bayard F. Ennis (Charleston, W. 
Va., Gazette), treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee, 
in addition to the officers, were Paul 
Hume (Washington Post), and Ray- 
mond Morin (Worcester Telegram). 

The 1959 annual meeting of the 
association will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Charter Granted 
National Critics Group 


Charleston, W. Va—The Music 
Critics Association, a nonprofit, edu- 
cational organization, was issued a 
West Virginia state charter on Nov. 12 
by Secretary of State Helen Holt. 

Its listed purposes are: 

1. To act as an educational medium 
for the promotion of high standards 
of music criticism in the press of 
the Americas. 

2. To hold meetings where self- 
criticism and exchange of ideas will 
promote educational opportunities. 

3. To increase general interest in 
music in the growing culture of the 
Americas. 

Incorporators are Miles Kasten- 
dieck, Alexander Fried, Harold Schon- 
berg, and Bayard F. Ennis, all officers 
of the association, and Helen M. 
Thompson, evecutive-secretary of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, which has its headquarters 
here. 

Association membership is open to 
persons who regularly report on 
musical events in the press of the 
cities of the Americas. 

The group now has a membership 
of 83 music critics from the United 
States, Canada, Chile, and Guatemala. 

—Bayard F. Ennis 


Poe Story Inspires 
Charleston Ballet 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Charles- 
ton Ballet opened its season brilliantly 
on Nov. 8 at the Municipal Audi- 
torium featuring two world premieres. 
The new ballets were “The Masque 
of The Red Death” based on a short 
story by Edgar Allan Poe, and “Rus- 
sian Easter”. Choreography for both 
was composed by Andre Van Damme, 
former star dancer of the Brussels 
Opera, who is principal dancer and 
artistic director of the local com- 
pany. Sets and costumes for “The 
Masque of The Red Death”, which 
is a highly dramatic number with red 
masks worn by all of the dancers, 
were designed by Patrick Dawson. 
Sets and costumes for the festive 
“Russian Easter” were designed by 
Prosper Vieujant, a Belgian artist. 

The program also included a re- 
peat performance of “The Girl of 
Rampart Street’’, another Van 
Damme ballet, the musical back- 
ground for which is provided by 
George Gershwin’s Concerto in F. 
Roger Sessions’ suite, “The Black 
Maskers”, is used for “The Masque 
of the Red Death”, while “Russian 
Easter” is danced to Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Easter Overture”. Out- 
standing solo performances were 
given by Andre Van Damme, Marie- 
Claude Van Damme, Marian Davis, 
Mary Lou Molle and Julianne Kemp. 
The costumes and sets were attrac- 
tive, and the corps de ballet showed 
great improvement, particularly in 
“The Girl of Rampart sage — 
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VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL & DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


M Martin 

ACCOMPANIED BY FULL ORCHESTRA * JOHN LESKO, CONDUCTOR * DIRK 

SANDERS, DANCER * LUIZ BONFA, GUITARIST * STAGED BY ERNEST FLATT 
/ 


“Music with Mary Martin’ 


A CONCERT PRESENTATION OF UNFORGETTABLE MAGIC 
Produced By: Andre Mertens and Humphrey Doulens 


Robert Shaw Chorale 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 


London ffrr Keeord- 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Teurt 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA STEBLE and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1959 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


16 Musicians 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 


London ffrr Records 


Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of 1! Noah Greenberg, Director 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang Columbia and cca Records 


Fifth Triumphant American Tour 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Westminster, Vox-Seliner Records 


EUGENE LIST, 


Concerto Festival Plenle 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
LOTHAR PERL, Pianist 





Return of the Popular Mimes 


Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 








Returning Season 1959-60 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





5th Triumphant Return! — 1959-60 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) BDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 
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Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Baldwin Piano 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piano 


RAY DUDLEY 


Steinway Piano 


TODD DUNCAN 


Pianist 





Pianist 
Pianist 
Pianist 


Baritone 


LEON FLEISHER 


EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 
GEORGE LONDON’ 
Baritone 


OZAN MARSH oo 
Pianist 


MILDRED MILLER — 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 





Violist 


MICHAEL RABIN 
Violinist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 


ELEANOR STEBER 
Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 
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Personal Direction 
KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 


ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 

WALTER CASSEL ae 
NADINE CONNER pers 
JON CRAIN : 
ALBERT DA COSTA cS 
LISA DELLA CASA cm 
wishial 


IGOR GORIN | 


Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 


JOHANNA MARTZY 








Violinist 





DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 





YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 





Pianist 


BERL SENOFSKY 


Violinist 





RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 








YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred@Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 
ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Duo-Pianists 
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THOMAS L. THOMAS 
Baritone 

ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 

Dorothy WARENSKJOLD | 
Soprano | 


FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 
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Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Basso 


JORGE BOLET . 
Pianist 


EUGENE CONLEY 
Tene 

FERNANDO CORENA _ 
Ba 

CHRISTIAN FERRAS _ 


Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 
Contralte 
HERMAN GODES 
Pianist 


ERIKA KOETH | : 
oprand 


JAN RUBES 


Bass-Baritone 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO — 


Mezzo-Soprs no 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY 





Tene t 


Baritone 

RENATA TEBALDI — 
oprand 

THEODOR UPPMAN 
Baritone 


mn 
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